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FORBES BIENNIAL VOTING GUIDE: 


which mavericks to unsaddle? 





A place in 


Success in any undertaking depends in large 
measure upon a knowledge of the facts. 


Facts are stubborn things, and having the 
proper facilities for getting at them and delving 
into their various shades of meaning is of prime 
importance. 


Gulf’s leadership in the petroleum industry 
is largely maintained by the never-ending search 
for facts, and their interpretation which goes on 
continuously in the buildings shown above. 


Located at Harmarville, Pennsylvania, on a 
high plateau overlooking the Allegheny River, 
Gulf’s Research Laboratory has truly won an 
enviable “‘place in the sun” in the field of petro- 
leum research. It represents the most highly in- 
tegrated unit of its kind in the world. 


The aerial view, above, does not begin to il- 
lustrate the real magnitude of the activities 
which take place in these buildings. 


Research is carried on by Gulf in every phase 
of geophysics, geology, chemistry, physics, engi- 
neering and metallurgy as applied to the dis- 
covery, production and refining of petroleum. 


the sun... 


More than a thousand persons work at the 
Harmarville Laboratory, while more than five 
hundred others are employed in the field gath- 
ering geophysical data. Their work has had a 
beneficial effect on the comfort, health and con- 
venience of every living American. 

For through research, Gulf finds better ways 
to discover, produce and refine oil. It finds better 
ways to utilize by-products, to improve existing 
products, and to produce new ones. 

This is one reason why Gulf is an outstanding 


company in one of America’s most progressive 
industries. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
GULF REFINING COMPANY 
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‘in raw materials; minerals, lumber 
: te and agricultural products. Utility rates 
-, are reasonable. Consumer markets 


are rapidly developing. Excellent rail 


- transportation is assured when plants 


are built on or near Union Pacific 
trackage. | 


For complete, confidential 
information on available plant sites, 





“PULP AND PAPER MANUFACTURING Is OUR 


RUSINESS —~WE’RE NOT ACTUARIAL EXPERTS” 


SAYS DWIGHT °J. THOMSON 








“In developing our pension plan, we recognized that it 
would be a mistake to close our eygs to the uncertain liabilities 
that could result if year-to-year obligations were not met when 
incurred. For a company our size, we decided it would be 
best to place this responsibility with an Insurance Company 


in order to secure both expert actuarial service and guar- 
anteed results. 














as ' DWIGHT J. THOMSON 
To accomplish this end we chose Equitable's Guaranteed VICE PRESIDENT, THE CHAMPION 
~~ ; : es PAPER & FIBRE COMPANY 
eferred Annuity Pension Plan. 
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As the originator of Group Insurance with more than 20 years’ exper- 
ience in sound pension planning —The Equitable Society offers three 
basic pension plans adaptable to the particular needs of industry. 







THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON «+ PRESIDENT 
393 SEVENTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
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FORBES’ Roger Fox 


Rocer P. (for Patrick) Fox was born 
in a lighthouse, took an R. P. I. degree 
in civil engineering, spent six years as 
a character juvenile in summer stock 
and on Broadway, and put in another 
seven as a planning engineer for Re- 
public Aircraft, after working for G.E., 
Fairchild Aircraft, Fairbanks-Morse, 
and W. L. Maxson Co. 

With a versatile background like 
this, Fores could assign Fox to cover 
just about anything—and does. 

ForBes’ grey-templed, jut-jawed as- 
sociate editor pulled the strings on 
“Management Muff” (October 1, 1949) 
and “Battle for Enterprise” (May l, 
1950)—roundup pieces which praised 
and damned business’ tactics in the 
continuing struggle for free enterprise. 

With equal aplomb he handles a 
cover piece on Henry Kaiser, Jr., or a 
down-to-earth day with a Dugan bakery 
driver. Like most of Forses’ associate 
editors, Fox also keeps a specialized 
watch on one or two key industries: 
his are metals and office equipment. 

Fox’s features, however, have at- 
tracted less attention than a regular de- 
partment he set up about a year ago— 
“Forses Rates Employee Publications” 
(page 29). House organ editors have 
swamped him with questions and re- 
quests to review their output; and on 
any given week he might be packing 
his bag for Tennessee, Colorado, or 
Georgia to talk on what has now be- 
come his favorite topic—how to combat 
anti-Americanism through industrial 
media. Whether the Shinnecock Light- 
house has anything to do with it or 
not, we think Fox has shed lots of 
light on lots of subjects. 
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POWER brings you speed and flexibility in the 
performance of your car. You know it is there 
when you need it. The FRIDEN u/tra-matic with 
its fingertip control brings you power-packed 
figure-work performance to solve your simplest 
to most complex calculating problems. 

Here too ate savings in time, operator effort and 
money that are yours merely for the asking. Make 
a date today, with your local Friden representa- 
tive for a demonstration on your own work...in 
your own office. Learn how Friden’s ultra-matic 


performance will make your hard jobs easy. 


Priden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


=R. DEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA * SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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TWO-LINE 


EDITORIALS 





More inflation looms. 


Also more taxation. 


Watered dollars are more calamitous 
than watered securities. 


Hoarding is suicidal. 


Truman, in his every act, has his eye 
on Nov. 7. 


Politician? Yes. Statesman? No. 
Control controls! 
Homebuilding by and by will boomerang. 


Strikes strike at the public’s respect for 


unions. 
Railwaymen went off the track. 


Russian tactics have descended to the 
depths. 


Savages couldn’t act worse. 


Congratulations to Bethlehem Steel on 
thrice winning top honors for safety. 


Longshoremen’s refusal to handle Sovi- 
et shipments is understandable. 


So is President Truman’s condemnation 
thereof. 


Rely on self-reliance. 
Stockpile? Yes. But with common sense. 


Defeat of Senator Taft would be de- 
vlorable. 


Washington has too many subservient, 
lickspittle, backboneless mugwumps. 


Extra dividends are extraordinarily 


numerous. 


Mergers have reduced N. Y. City banks 
from 127 to 59 since the war ended. 
Significant. 

Malik: malodorous. 


Any, every nation that doesn't work 
hard becomes soft. 


Despite Korea, Wall Street hasn’t gone 
to the wall. 


Shipping shares should have smooth 
sailing. 


Prediction: Communism won't triumph. 


Forbes 
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Yes, the Cities Service Heat 


Prover tells all you 


to know about the combus- 
tion efficiency of gas and 
Diesel engines...and indus- 


trial furnaces of all types. 


1. Hundreds of Industrial Firms — in- 
cluding leading steel, locomotive. 
truck, automobile, aircraft, tool, instru- 
ment manufacturers and others, are 
profiting from this unique service. 


Above shows use on Open Hearth Steel 
furnace. 


CITIES 


want 


BRASS AREA BERLE a 


Pca 


2. immediate Production Increases — 
are realized by fast control of furnace 
atmospheres. The Heat Prover quickly 
and accurately registers both excess 
oxygen and unburned fuel being wasted 
on this industrial boiler. 


3. Gas and Diesel Exhaust Analysis— 
here being made on a large 4-cycle 
Diesel. This remarkable instrument 
gives a continuous record of what per- 
centage of the fuel entering the com- 
bustion chamber is converted into 
productive energy. 


FREE...This Helpful New Booklet 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 
Sixty Wall Tower, Room 671 
New York 5, New York 


Please send me without obligation your new book- 
let entitled “Combustion Control for Industry.” 
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= Only STEEL can-do so many jobs 


HOW TO SEAT 82,470 PEOPLE. These spectators at the 1950 Sugar Bowl Game at Tulane University 
watched the contest from stands fabricated and erected by United States Steel. If you want to entertain 
a hundred thousand guests or so, let us know now—and U. S. Steel can build you a stadium, too. 


HELP A HOBBYIST. Ever happen to take a look at your home 
workshop where you spend so many happy hours, and 
imagine what it would be like without steel? Without all 
those hand tools, those machine tools, those nails, screws, 
rivets, vises, even the electric wires that bring you your 
light? Without steel, it wouldn’t be much of a workshop 
for an enthusiastic hobbyist, would it? 


DISPOSABLE “TIN” CASSEROLES. Now, at some restaurants, you 
can buy individual chicken pies (lamb pies and beefsteak 
pies, too) in their own little “‘tin’”’ casseroles for easy heat- 
ing and eating at home. Once the meal is over . . . throw 
away the pie pans if you want to! This is still another way 
that “tin” pans, which are really made of steel, are making 
things easier and safer for millions of us every day. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION of DELAWARE, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY « AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY © OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY e TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY © UNION SUPPLY COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
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BILLIONS OF BUBBLES are trapped in this 
steel-reinforced concrete bridge on the 
new Penn-Lincoln Parkway. For it’s 
made of Atlas Duraplastic, the cement 
that creates microscopic air cells in con- 
crete to make it more weather resistant, 
more durable. Ten years of successful use 
distinguish this revolutionary cement, 
developed by Universal Atlas Cement 
Company, a subsidiary of United States 
Steel, to help build a better America. 


MAKE TELEVISION CHEAPER. Spun out of stainless steel, the cone of the newest 
type of glass-and-metal television tube costs much less than before, has helped 
bring down the price of television sets. This new, lower-cost grade of stainless 
steel, called “U-S‘S 17-TV” is just one of the many kinds of U-S’S Stainless 
Steel produced by the plants of United States Steel to do scores of important 
jobs in scores of industries. 


Listen to... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
Helping to Puild a Better Y0Ca 


DIVISION * CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION » COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION * GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY » VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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Rock Creek Powerhouse on Feather River, 1 of 8 new power producers in P.G.and E.’s vast system of 74 plants. 
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Farm income in California is over 
$2,000,000,000 a year. 













2) = 
Fine transportation to reach 
the 11-state West. 









Abandant resources nearby: a 
lumber, metals, oil, clay, many others. irec 


Strategic location in Northern Califor Coal 
nia can put you on the very doorstep of deci 
this 20 billion dollar bonanza market. tegic 





You can best serve all the West from Northern California T 


If you’re considering the West, consider carefully the advantages of strategically-located Northern California. § K-D 
In the last ten years its population has jumped nearly 60% . . . its individual income is up 202% ... its cash § cure 
farm income has grown 217% .. . and the value added to the area’s products by manufacturing has climbed § bear 


fully 206% ¢ P. G. and E.’s $800,000,000 postwar expansion program, largest in the nation, is nearing} abo 





é‘ ’ tegic 
completion. By mid-1951 we'll have added nearly 2,000,000 h.p.—doubling ) with 
‘ ' ; the | 

prewar capacity—and we'll continue to build ahead of growing demands of ord 
— - ' last 

the area. Rates are among the nation’s lowest. Write to us for exclusive studies that 
. ———— ——¥ , ahes 

of industrial sites in this rich and still-growing area. lack: 


Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 
San Francisco, California 


Forbes 
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81ST CONGRESS DONE? 


Congress has done 99 and 44/100 
per cent of all it will do this year. 

Congress org virtually all its im- 
portant legislation after July 1, the ad- 
journment or “recess” target date if 
North Koreans had not attacked. 

But, because elections were so close 
and the political air so fraught with 
peril, Congressmen deferred the hard 
decisions—matter of whopping tax in- 
creases or a whopping cut in peacetime 
Federal spending; matter of “pay-as- 
you-go” Social Security legislation, and 
many others. 


EWING’S DOINGS 


The huge sums spent by Oscar 
Ewing’s Federal Security Agency on 
“rehabilitation” of the injured came in 
for some scalding criticism from—of all 
places|—the American Federation of 
the Physically Handicapped, in fifth 
biennial convention here. 

“The Federal Security Agency is 
paying too much in overhead and not 
directly benefiting the physically han- 
dicapped,” Paul S. Strachan, national 

resident of the Federation, asserted. 
Nicentieehaees should turn their atten- 
tion to making an artificial brain for 
the rehabilitation service (of the 
FSA).” 

Apparently, even those who are 
blind, crippled, deaf or dumb are be- 
ginning to understand that they have 
to pay the bills run up by Ewing and 
his colleagues under the guise of “social 
welfare.” 


HOWARD HUSTLING 


Munitions Board (headed by indus- 
trialist Hubert E. Howard, formerly 
chairman of the board of the Binkley 
Coal Co. and Pyramid Coal Corp.) has 
decided to get out and “git” the stra- 
tegic materials. This is one of the rea- 
sons why the metals market prices 
have been dancing around like a jack- 
out-of-the-box. 

There’s general satisfaction in both 
Congressional and _ industrial circles 
over the manner in which procurement 
policies have worked so smoothly since 
K-Day. Howard has faced a particularly 
ticklish job with unusual skill, and pro- 
curement history since K-Day proved 
that his planning had been on the 
beam. 

Howard is particularly sensitive 
about the status of the industrial stra- 
tegic stockpile, and he is credited here 
with having decided to go all out for 


the purchases that will fill it up in rec- 
ord speed. Before he came to the post 
last November, members had figured 
that there were a good many years 
ahead before war would come. Their 
lackadaisical manner was surprising to 


WASHINGTON... 


him, in view of the cold war that could 
become “hot” any moment. Now, he’s 
determined to get off the spot and get 
ready for any contingency. 


ALLOCATIONS AGENDA 


It’s rumored here that aluminum will 
be allocated before steel, but that pri- 
orities on both of these metals will be 
the order of the day right soon. 

Rubber cutback, not at all a surprise 
to industry, is working to prevent a 
mad scramble. Industrial cooperation 
with Uncle Sam likely will achieve the 
same results in aluminum and steel. 

Outlook on cooper, zinc, and other 
metals controls is dim. Controls have 
a habit of spreading into unexpected 
places, so don’t be surprised at devel- 
opments in this field in the next month. 


PROPAGANDA FRONT 


All the speculation about Jacob 
Malik quitting the United Nations was 
so much eye-wash, since it is believed 
in informed—as opposed to American 
diplomatic—circles here that Russia has 
planned to use the UN as a propagan- 
da sounding-board since K-Day. 

Soviet Ambassador Alexander S. 
Panyushkin has returned to Washing- 
ton following a Moscow vacation, de- 
spite rumors he would not be back. 

Truth is, Russia doesn’t want a break 
with either the UN or the U.S. The 
present muddling diplomatic policy of 
U.S. diplomats seems to fit Joe Stalin 
to a “t,” since he can control the propa- 
ganda his own people get, but U.S. 
leaders can’t prevent Americans from 
being befuddled. 


CONTROL CHANCE PAST 


Harry Truman is going to be a sur- 
prised man when the election is past 
and he tries to make heads-or-tails of 
the wage-price relationships in effect 
before K-Day, if he thinks of instituting 
rigid wage-price controls then. 

Prices have been going up remorse- 
lessly since K-Day. There was a halt in 
mid-August (in consumer prices) but 
it was just the lull before the storm. 
There will be more increases all the 
time in every line. 

Wage demands since K-Day, and the 
resultant price increases, have been for 
cash on the barrel-head at paytime. 
Talk about pensions, fringe benefits, 
etc., leaves most unioneers cold. They 
want cash at the paymaster’s window. 


SOUTHERN SKIDWAY 


This is the last year Will Whitting- 
ton (D.-Miss.) will serve in Congress. 
He is one of the few Southern legis- 
lators who have retired while still alive. 
Other Southerners who won't be around 





Ly POLICRAX 


here much longer: Kenneth McKellar 
(D.-Tenn.), chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, who is 
doddering; Robert H. Doughton (D.- 
N.C.), chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, ditto; John E. 
Rankin (D.-Miss.), chairman of the - 
House Committee on Veterans Affairs, 
who is on his last legs, physically. 


SNYDER-DOLLARS 


Secretary of the Treasury John Sny- 
der, one of the men closest to Truman 
in Washington, literally is burned up 
at Federal Reserve Board’s attempts to 
make money “dear” at the very time 
Uncle John wants it to be cheap. 

The FRB wants credit tightened and 
interest rates to rise. Snyder sees this 
trend as dangerous to his bond-selling 
program and he wants no part‘of it. 
Snyder believes in planned inflation as 
a way of making the — think wd 
are getting prosperity, for most people 
ebeale economists a think ee ay 
handle more dollars it means more pur- 
chasing power. 

Treasury is apt to win this fight 
hands-down, by one trick or another, 
although FRB might score a few pub- 
licity victories. Truman agrees with 
Snyder 100 per cent and wants to see 
the money keep flowing and the boys 
keep throwing it mare 


FEDERAL PRICE BOOSTS 


Whether or not Uncle Sam can keep 
prices down in industry is a question to 
be determined, but whether or not 
charges by Federal agencies for various 
services will go up already has been 
answered: they will. 

Most agencies already have put into 
effect many price increases (at Con- 
gressional direction) for services ren- 
dered to industry in the way of re- 
ports, surveys, inspections, etc. Govern- 
ment Printing Office has marked up its 
documents with a vengeance, in an at- 
tempt to make a better showing before 
the Joint Committee on Printing. 

Next re services charges by Uncle 
Sam will be even higher to industries 
and business. Whatever the political 
complexion of the new Congress, it will 
have to face up to some tremendous 
fiscal problems. 


MORSE—R. OR D.? 


To hear Wayne Morse talk to a Re- 
publican women’s club, you would 
think he was a dyed-in-the-wool con- 
servative. He is for a balanced budget, 
strict controls over Federal spending, 
and blah, blah, blah. 

But by following some of his re- 
marks in the Congressional Record, you 
find out what Morse’s position really is. 


WASHINGTON, cont'd. 


He recently made a speech in which 
he called on the et ory “lobby com- 
mittee” to investigate The Reader's 
Digest because that publication carried 
an article critical of Paul Raver, Bon- 
neville Power Administrator, and some 
fellow-traveling Socialistic thinkers. 

The “lobby” committee has no more 
right to ee a magazine for 
printing an article than it has to inves- 
tigate the Mississippi Legislature for 
passing a resolution demanding Dean 
Acheson’s ouster. And Morse knew it 
when he made the “demand” for sweet 
publicity’s sake. 


WIRE-TAP FLOP 


Senator Claude (Red) Pepper (D.- 
Fla.) and his lame-duck investigation 
of wire-tapping was designed, accord- 
ing to Miss Doris Fleeson, the Admin- 
istration’s secret weapon among the 
“unbiased” columnists, to make le 
forget the debacle of the month 
K-Day, the loss of Czechoslovakia to 
freedom, and all the other blunders of 
recent years. 


Unfortunately for old “black salt,” 
there wasn’t as much interest in the 
wire-tapping as there was, say, in the 
famous Ann Choremi_ telephone-girl 
case in Gotham. There were even some 
attempts to bring sex into the Brewster- 
Hughes wire-tap fol-de-rol, but they all 
failed miserably. 

This has been a particularly bad 
year for Fair Deal propagandists who 
wanted to find something or someone 
to smear. 


G.O.P. ESTIMATE 


Republican strategists may be count- 
ing their chickens before they hatch, 
but they are calling “sure wins” the 
following seated members: 

Robert A. Taft, of Ohio; Eugene D. 
Millikin, of Colorado; Homer Capehart, 
of Indiana; Wayne L. Morse, of Ore- 
gon; Henry Dworshak, of Idaho; 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper, of Iowa; 
Alexander Wiley, of Wisconsin; Milton 
Young, of North Dakota, and George 
D. Aiken of Vermont. 

There’s some doubt about Forrest C. 
Donnell, of Missouri. 

On the races of House members who 
are running for the Senate against 
strong opposition, Richard Nixon seems 
to be in to win in California; Francis 
Case is a sure thing in South Dakota, 
Frank Carlson is considered a good bet 
in Kansas and so is D. John Markey, 
who almost certainly will be the Re- 

ublican candidate against Senator 

illard F. (“Milord”) Tydings in 
Maryland. The Rev. William Ata 
der, pastor of the First Christian 
Church in Tulsa, Okla., the Republi- 


can candidate in that state, is rated as 


having a better-than-even chance of 
beating Mike Monroney, who upset 
Elmer beset in the recent Demo- 
cratic Senatorial primary. 

But the Democrats affirm will 
win every one of these contests. Not 
even a close call in most instances, 
they insist. 


COALITION IDEA DROPPED? 

Bi-partisan foreign policy, dead now 
for many a month, oak apt to be resur- 
rected even after the elections. If the 
Republicans lose the election, if the 
hard core of the from the Mid- 
west return, they will attribute defeat 
of the other members to cooperation 
with the Trumanites on man “wai 

licy issues of past years. If Repu 
inane win the elections and capture 
control of House and Senate, most 
members will be constrained to believe 
the people want strong talk about all 
issues all the time. If Republicans cap- 
ture the Congress, they will make for- 
eign policy for two years, make no mis- 
take about it. 


YOURE DOUBLY IMPORTANT 


If your total tax bill last year was 
over $359, you're definitely “upper 
bracket” material—if that’s any consola- 
tion. The $359 figure, recently released 
by the Bureau of the Census, is the 
total tax paid by the average American 
last year. Grand total of Federal, state, 
and local revenues was $53,586,000,- 
000, with the Federal bite being an 
extravagant 71% of this mountain of 
moola. Back in "42, total tax collections 
were a mere $23,027,000,000, at $171 
per capita. 

Rosy conclusion: you've doubled 
your importance to the Federal govern- 
ment in eight years. 


VOLUNTARY CONTROLS? 
While eagerly scrambling for their 
share of the powers allotted under the 
Defense Production Act, most Federal 
agencies are carefully sidestepping po- 
tential price control and rationing pro- 
visions. The OPA nightmare is still too 
vivid for any bureaucrat, even the most 
experienced red-tape artist, to want to 
stick his neck out. Administration 
hopes the price-keeping-down job can 
be done on a voluiany, persuasive 
basis, with a minimum of strong-armin 
tactics, that inflation doesn’t hold mu 
of a threat unless defense nding 
picks up faster than pews -wrsea: i 


LABOR PINCH 

Conspicuous by its omission from the 
new Act are manpower controls. Pinch 
here is already on: the 90,000-ton syn- 
thetic rubber plant at Institute, W. Va., 
is idle because activation might attract 


technicians from going rubber plants, 
Probability is that Truman will rely on 
the new Joint Committee on Essential 
Activities and Critical Occupations te 
distribute the available skills, refine de- 
ferment policies. 


CAPITOL SHOO 

Stay out of town is the theme song 
sung by Federal procurement agencies 
these on to order-hungry manufac- 
turers onsemarating, trek to Wash- 
ington. Buying for defense program is 
now decentrali as is the pens 
contracts. Commerce Department, 
fense Department and the General Ser- 
vices Administration are joining hands 
in a drive to broadcast information on 
procurement as widely as possible. Pur- 
chasing is mainly on a bid basis at 
present, but should the emergency 
worsen, more contracts will be nego- 
tiated. The Commerce Department's 
Chicago office is the focal point—it pre- 
pares a synopsis of items on which bids 
are ake. distributes them through 
3,000 or so outlets, including local 
chambers of commerce and banks. A 
weekly list of prime contracts awarded 
is also distributed. 


METAL SWEAT 


Anticipating the passage of the De- 
fense Production Act (allocations, pri- 
orities, etc.) are the metal experts who 
sweated through the last fracas, and 
who'll be expected to work up another 
sweat the minute the bill is passed. 
Our copper, lead, and zinc picture is 
definitely snafu, with the Munitions 
Board stockpiling these metals to the 
detriment of military requirements. 
After putting a two-cents-per-pound 
“protective” tariff on copper imports— 
and stubbornly refusing to rescind it- 
the government is finding that there's 
just not i of the red stuff to go 
around. Metal industrialists, feverishly 
ae to inject some rhyme or reason 
into the metals picture, are falling over 
themselves aoileien their own experts 
for the Big Sweat. 


WHERRYMANDER 


Senator Wherry (R.-Neb.), whose 
Johnson-Acheson criticism Truman 
called “contemptible,” threw the 
House-Senate conference on the De- 
fense Production Act into a two-week 
deadlock. Original House bill gave 
Truman power to apply price and 
wage controls piecemeal; Wherry de- 
manded that Truman’s control power 
be of the all-or-none variety. As it left 
the conference, a watered-down Wher- 
ry amendment would force Truman to 
apply whole-hog controls over entire 
“segments of the economy” or indus- 
tries, not on single commodities. 
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TRUMAN CONCEPT 


Leapfrogging prices of goods and 
services are altering supply-demand 

tterns as the economy — itself 
“ the Truman concept of “no war 
emergency’—just preparation to win a 
local war and to forestall WW £ III. 
Production will be the keynote—enough 
for defense needs, yet satisfy civilian 
requirements. Achievement of this goal 
seems probable at present, and with a 


minimum of controls and allocations. 
Inflationary tial remains the big 
worry, th If personal income con- 


there'll be trouble. Thing to watch for 
is possible revival of buying tac- 
tics when other items start to join rub- 
ber on the materials curb list. 


WAGE SPIRAL 

Shrinking unemployment figures, 
some manpower squeeze, and growing 
mag for higher wages spotlight the 

bor scene. As automotive workers 
pace the field, steelworkers are plan- 
ning to put in their bid this fall. Thus 
begins a wage-price spiral with the sky 
the limit, apparently. Rising food costs 
are playing a large role in this wage 
drive, and the possibility of a wage 
freeze, lurking in the background, is 
helping to spur new demands. 


DIVIDENDS UP... 


Higher corporate income is reflected 
in rising dividend payments. Half-year 
incomes of 454 listed on the 
N. Y. Stock Exchange rose to $3 bil- 
lion, compared with $2.2 billion last 
year. Dividend payments for the first 
— were estimated at 8-9% higher 

an for the comparable period last 
year, and the proportion has increased 
even more during the second quarter. 
Fnancial results for the year’s last half 
are expected to be equally good despite 
a tax boost. 


++ SO IS FARM INCOME 


Prospects of farm income for the rest 
of the P ai indicate a larger cash in- 
come than previously forecast by the 
Department of Agriculture. Farmers 
can anticipate an extra $2.5 billion, 
with total income hitting about $27.5 
billion. This will be the fourth largest 
figure in history. Rapid changes in price 
and demand, stemming from the Ko- 
rean war, are turning the trick. Cost 
of production, however, is also edging 
upward, Outlook for 1951: high price 
supports, liberal production goals. 


LUMBER HITCH 


Record-breaking housing starts of 
some 408,000 new non-farm dwellings 


The BUSINESS Pipeline 5:0 sos 


in the second quarter boosted lumber 
production to the highest level in 30 
—— Tighter lending regulations are 

aving little immediate effect upon 
lumber markets—most home construc- 
tion for the remainder of the year was 
scheduled and financed prior to the re- 
striction. However, worsening rail car 
shortage is hampering Western lumber- 
men, threatens shutdown of some saw- 
mills. Other materials on critical sup- 

ly list: cement, brick, sum board. 

eason: 687,000 new homes built in 
first six months of 1950, 53% more than 
for the like period in 1949. 


FIRE ALARMS 


The nation’s fire losses are swirlin 
upward, Moderate decline experien 
in the last six months of 1949 has been 
reversed in the first half of 1950. Six 
months’ total fire destruction was $367 
million, 5.2% greater. 


ROADS NOT CLEAR 


Slow-down of public works pro- 
grams is creating uncertainty over fu- 
ture road building. Federal, state and 
local government units spent about $13 
billion on highways and streets for the 
rove 1945 through 1949, yet state 

way systems are still deemed in- 
adequate to handle multiplying traffic. 
More cars, more miles traveled, put a 
heavy strain on the roads. At the pres- 
ent rate of expenditure—$1.4 billion a 
year—road builders reckon it will be 
1966 before the highways would be- 
come adequate for 1950 needs. Amount 
necessary to overcome deficiencies: 
$23 billion. 


WOOL SUPPLY ROUGH 


That new woolen suit will probably 
cost more next year as world wool 
prices rise sharply. Increasing use of 
wool, depleted stocks, anticipated mili- 
tary purchases, are contributing factors. 
The U.S., in particular, will feel the 
effect—this country produces only two- 
fifths of its needs, whereas in pre-war 
years it supplied almost nine-tenths. 


INSURANCE INVESTMENTS 


Life insurance companies continued 
to increase their stake in the national 
economy, making new investments of 
$4.6 billion in the year’s first half. Real 
estate mortgages totalling $2 billion 
made up the largest segment, a 20% 
hike over the comparable period last 
year. Corporate securities ran second in 
amount, "B19 billion, a slight decline. 
U. S. Government security purchases 
ran 40% higher than last year, hitting 
$440 million. Total assets of companies 
now $61 billion; year ago, $53 billion. 


MORE GAS 


The gas utilities expect to add more 
than 3 million new home heating cus- 
tomers to their current 7.2 million in 
the next three heating seasons. About 
half of the anticipated additions will 
come from new dwellings, the remain- 
der representing conversions from other 
fuels. Total sales of gas are up 11.9% 
over the previous year. 


FREIGHT CARS SLOW 

Faced with increasingly heavy de 
mands, the railroads are upping a ht 
car orders. Current backlog is 67,600 
cars, compared with 40,000 last year. 
The roads are now committed to an 
overall increase of 122,000. Daily short- 
ages of cars has averaged about 27,000 
since the war began, and there are 
about 45,000 fewer cars in service than 
there were in 1949, Way things look 
there’s not much chance of radical im- 
provement in the near future. 


BANK DEPOSITS OFF 
July drop of $48 million in savings 
anks deposits was the first in two 
years, except for seasonal November 
dips when Christmas Club savings are 
disbursed. While amounts deposited in 
regular accounts were 2% above the 
corresponding month last year, with- 
drawals were 21% higher. Some of this 
is attributable to the reaction to Korea, 
but bankers feel that the high level of 
consumer buying evident in recent 
months was more of a factor. Portfolio 
policy was featured by a further spurt 
of record proportions—$126 million—in 
—_—- holdings, which now total 
$7.2 billion. 


INVENTORIES 


For the first time in three months 
purchased industrial material inven- 
tories showed a down trend—21% of 
buyers reporting to the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents reveal this 
condition, the largest number since 
May. Capacity consumption with piece- 
meal receipts accounts for much of the 
thinning out of protective stocks. Con- 
cern of materials management centers 
upon the developing trend of unbal- 
ance in industrial inventories. With 
heavy production schedules, backed by 
large order books, it is difficult to de- 
cide to curtail intake of easier-to-get 
materials while waiting for larger ship- 
ments of currently critical items or the 
development of a substitute for them. 
Over-all, there is little hoarding appar- 
ent. Endeavoring to supply top produc- 
tion is the generally reported condition, 
as sales departments can now move 
all that can be produced, and then 


some. 





Fact and Comment | 


by B. C. FORBES 





“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


CURB INFLATIONARY TRENDS 


Dangerously inflationary trends are under way. Wage 
increases, through strikes or threatened strikes, are rampant. 
Government expenditures, largely because of Korea, are 
ballooning ominously. Hoarding has contributed unconscion- 
ably to price-boosting. 

The Government should institute measures calculated to 
arrest inflation. This is no time for Congress to endorse 
skyrocketing of governmental steps to inflate costly legisla- 
tive enactments to buy votes for Truman's so-called Fair 
Deal. 

America’s commitments are already so mountainous, in- 
ternational and domestic, that the pruning-knife should be 
rigorously applied. You and I, all American taxpayers, don’t 
possess limitless resources—our financial pockets are not bot- 
tomless. 

Soviet Russia glories in forcing upon us stupendous ex- 
penditures. Stalin and his iniquitous associates are con- 
sistently seeking to impoverish America. And are succeeding 
alarmingly. 

Curb inflation at every possible turn! 


U.S. NOT BEING RUN WELL 


The United States is not being run well by the present 
Administration. There is no excuse for such serious incidents 
as the cancellation of General MacArthur’s statement on 
Formosa, Secretary of the Navy Matthews’ talk containing 
the statement that the United States should be willing to 
pay “even the price of instituting a war to compel coopera- 
tion for peace.” 

President Truman, who, constitutionally, directs our for- 
eign: policy, should have posted high-ups very clearly on his 
ideas, should have thereby forestalled utterances he found 
it necessary to condemn. In any and every well-organized 
enterprise, the president takes pains to communicate his 
policies to all subordinates. How rare it is for any corpora- 
tion or its president to have to excoriate public statements 
issued by subordinates. America’s prestige has been griev- 
ously injured by recent events. 

The nation is not being well run. 


* 
There is no substitute for brains. 
* 


BRITISH BUSINESS INEPTITUDE 


Britain, which Napoleon (derisively) called “a nation of 
shopkeepers,” long led the world in business efficiency. No 
longer. Its ineptitude is disheartening. I encountered num- 
erous incidents of this on my recent visit there—just as two 
years ago. 

Examples: 

Going into one of Glasgow’s leading shops, I asked for a 


quantity of Argyle socks. The young clerk was totally indif- 
ferent. “We could sell more than we can get,” was his 
greeting. 

“What have you?” I asked. 

Quite superciliously, he tossed two-three pairs on the 
counter. “I'll take these, but I'd like a lot more,” I informed 
him. 

He hesitated, didn’t make a move, indicated that he had 
nothing more for me. 

An elderly clerk, apparently having watched the proceed- 
ings, came over from his counter, asked if he could be of 
assistance. I explained. 

“How about that pair on display on the wall, and how 
about others we may have in our show-windows?”, he in- 
quired. 

Told I wanted a lot, he immediately proceeded to round 
up every pair in the establishment, a dozen-and-a-half in all. 

In another high-grade shop, I ordered a number of pieces 
of Wedgwood and other china for gifts. The intelligent 
young woman said it would be advisable to let them pack 
all the purchases very securely, send them by rail to my 
steamship, and have me collect them at the Customs on 
my arrival in New York. Alas, not only was the box not on 
hand when I arrived, but at the end of two weeks, daily 
inquiries brought only the response, “Don’t know anything 
about the shipment!” 

Two years ago it took endless effort to locate a trunk 
which the (government) railroad assured me would be de- 
livered within three days. When, more than a week later, 
I insisted that somebody get busy to trace it, the response, 
in effect, was “You have nerve to ask us to do anything 
about it.” 

The railroads are worst of all. Becoming confidential with 
one ticket collector, he confided that, not only were there 
a criminal excess of so-called “supervisors,” but that a tragic 
number of employees habitually foresook their duties, fore- 
gathered in pubs and stayed off the job for hours at a time. 

Such conditions forebode ill for Britain. 


BRITAIN SOAKS AUTOISTS 


For almost half-a-century I have periodically, frequently, 
visited Britain. This year was the first time I ever felt com- 
pelled to protest against extortionism. When I received a 
bill for the hire of a car with chauffeur, for twenty-four 
days, I was shocked. 

Complaining to the head of the firm renting the auto, he 
apologetically explained that the levies I denounced as ex- 
tortionate were imposed upon employers by the chauffeurs 
union. For example, whereas I paid * 27% a week for a 
room and food at a hotel in a small Aberdeenshire com- 


* The £ is equivalent to $2.80. 
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munity for myself, I was soaked £10% a week for the 
chauffeur’s room, in a small cottage, and his board, notwith- 
standing that most days he was fed free at homes I visited. 

Moreover, for the first time in my many auto hirings, my 
bill contained a “gratuity” charge of £% daily, for the 
chauffeur! Heretofore, the chauffeur’s tip was left to one’s 
own discretion. 

To cap the climax, although the chauffeur wasn’t used 
more than a very few hours daily, to the bill was added 
£8 for “overtime.” 

All that was bad enough but one insignificant item riled 
me infinitely. Nothwithstanding that I was compelled to 
pay far more for the chauffeur’s board and lodging than I 
paid for myself, he had the effrontery one morning when 
we were on the road to send a waiter with his breakfast 
bill for me to pay! When I narrated this to his employer, 
the latter admitted this was an inexcusable outrage. 

Britain professes to be anxious to attract American visi- 
tors, American dollars. Such indefensible soaking of Ameri- 
cans as here recorded is calculated to discourage auto travel 
in Britain. 

* 
To reap happiness, devote your life to others. 


™‘ 


STOP CODDLING RUSSIA 


The head of the second-largest tool manufacturing con- 
cem in Britain has protested against being compelled to 
ship its output to Russia, instead of concentrating upon 
fortifying Britain and its Allies. Britain’s Socialist Govern- 
ment has up to this writing instituted no remedial steps. In- 
comprehensible! 

Perhaps wrongly, I admire the refusal of American long- 
shoremen to unload Russian shipments to America to enrich 
that country’s coffers. The only, the arch, enemy of the 
United States and other free nations today is Communistic 
Russia. Malik’s obstreperousness as president of the United 
Nations’ Security Council has been unadulteratedly brazen, 
defiant, insulting. He has thumbed his nose at every non- 
Soviet member of the United Nations. It is inconceivable 
that he, and other intelligent Russian rulers, do not fully 
realize that their stand is iniquitous. Hence their frantic at- 
tempts to blacken all free peoples, to paint Russia’s activ- 
ities as lily-white. .. . 

Nevertheless, I adhere to my long-entertained conviction 
that Russia will not force the United States to declare all- 
out war, to obliterate their chief cities by the unleashing of 
atomic bombs. 

* \ 
Conscientious effort yields its own reward. 
* 


THANK GOD YOU ARE IN AMERICA 


For many years I have never visited foreign countries 
without returning with this conviction: Thank God I am an 
American, that it is my inestimable privilege to raise my 
children here. 

Despite all that the New Deal and the Fair Deal have 
inflicted upon our country, despite the disturbing fact that 
it has become almost impossible for the younger generation 
of Americans to accumulate a sizable fortune, the oppor- 
tunities for outstanding, able young men and women to 
"get ahead are better here than in any other land. 


September 15, 1950 


ARM JAP, GERMAN DIVISIONS NOW! 


The*Korean War is teaching us many bitter lessons. If 
we act swiftly, those lessons will have been taught in time 
for the UN, the free world, to be saved from Red tyranny. 

Militarily, one fact is tragically plain: as always, it takes 
infantry to fight infantry. We have the “hardware”—guns, 
bazookas, naval forces, planes—but all free nations have an 
alarmingly inadequate number of infantry divisions. 

Russia has literally millions of men-with-rifles, trained 
foot soldiers, and with this massed manpower could con- 
ceivably overrun most neighboring lands. 

Conditions since the end of World War II are so changed 
that we must quickly change our thinking in regard to 
arming infantry divisions in Japan and Germany. Russia 
showed us what a trained native “police force” can do in 
Korea. 

Both Japan and Western Germany are hourly menaced 
by Red-trained armies in China and Soviet-controlled 
Germany. 

Under UN auspices large numbers of divisions can be 
formed and trained in both Japan and Germany, so that 
they could help to protect themselves if the Reds should 
attack. 

It is only in infantry that the U.S.S.R. greatly exceeds 
our power. 


Why delay? 


—MALCOLM FORBES. 





Taxation threatens to become most onerous. Yet, it has 
not reached the appalling British stage, where the highest 
incomes are compelled to pay 19% shillings of every 20 shil- 
lings income. In other words, the most successful Britains 
are allowed to retain only 1/40th of their income. 

Britain, through its unconscionable income taxes and its 
confiscatory death duties, is rapidly absorbing all its “fat,” 
gobbling up wealth achieved before the Socialist Govern- 
ment took over. The lengths to which ancient, wealthy, 
land-owning British families are being condemned to bank- 
ruptcy is shameful. 

Castle after castle there is being razed to avoid taxes. The 
Socialist Government is surviving, temporarily, by bleeding 
past-accumulated wealth. This cannot go on forever. 


LET U.S. PONDER THESE BRITISH ITEMS 


President Truman is hell-bent upon inflicting upon Amer- 
icans socialistic governmental measures. If he had his own 
way, he would outdo Britain in fastening upon us State 
Socialism. Just what is happening over there? Ponder these 
facts: 


“Even if all the dental schools were doubled, it would take 
25 years to provide Britain with enough dentists.” 

Autos are unobtainable, after ordering, for several years. 

Newspaper headline: “10,000 Queue for Hospital Beds.” 

“Five prescriptions have been issued in Lanarkshire for every 
person in the county since the Health Service started.” 

Almost everything Britain has “nationalized” has incurred 
losses, necessitating heavier taxes. 

Nationalized “hostels” lost over $25,000,000 last year. 

So reckless have Britons become that last year every man, 
woman and child spent $40 on sheer gambling—horse-racing, 
football “pools,” dog races, etc. Britons spend more on gambling 
than on clothes. 

Adequate “risk” capital has ceased to be forthcoming under 
Socialism—even as here. 


Britain is in an unhealthy state. 





FORBES BIENNIAL VOTING GUIDE 


Where to look and whom to vote for in 
crucial clashes of the mid-term campaign 


LackInG a Presidential bout to give it 
focus, a mid-term election campaign 
normally stirs up scant excitement as 
it meanders its talk-filled way through 
a welter of local contests. There seem 
to be too many individual races to fol- 
low. Actually, however, a voter need 
watch only a small percentage of the 
400-plus Senate and House races to 
read the political temperature of the 
country. 


Senate election fights 
confronting Ohio’s Robert A. Taft and 
Colorado’s Eugene D. Millikin fit this 
category. Democrats and Organized 
Labor are gunning for Taft, might well 
knock him off if this were a presidential 
year. He’s favored by the normal mid- 
term swing to the minority party and 
by the weakness of his opponent. State 
Auditor Joseph T. Ferguson is sup- 
eee to have a state-wide following, 
ut few would compare him in stature 
to Taft. Present indications are that 
Taft will win, but not in a walk. 

The Colorado battle pits Millikin, 
GOP No. 2 man, against Democratic 
Representative John A. Carroll, who 
wants to move up to the senior cham- 
ber after two terms in the House. Both 
able men with a strong following, they 
offer Colorado voters almost a clear- 
cut conservative-liberal choice. 

Leading Democratic Senators under 
fire are Majority Leader Scott Lucas of 
Illinois and Majority Whip Francis J. 
Myers of Pennsylvania. Lucas will be 
opposed by former Representative 
Everett Dirkson, a pre-war isolationist 
supported by the Chicago Tribune. 
Lucas’ record may look more New 
Dealish than he would want, for as 
Majority Leader he has had to run 
conspicuous interference for President 
Truman’s legislative programs. 

In Pennsylvania Myers meets Repub- 
lican Governor James H. Duff. Though 
Myers is a faithful New Dealer, the 
issues here may not be as clear cut 
as in some other contests, for Duff is 
a “liberal” Republican out of step with 
many of his party leaders. Pennsyl- 
vania, like Illinois, is a state which 
sometimes swings Democratic and 
sometimes Republican. Results here 
will have significance as a test of 
strength between the two parties. 

Fourth big Senate fight will be in 
California where two Los Angeles Rep- 
resentatives will be scrapping for the 


Photographs on pages 16 te 19: Harris & 
Ewing. 


seat left vacant by Democratic Senator 
Sheridan Downey. Democratic con- 
tender: glamour-girl Helen Douglas, 
who has served six years in the House 
with an all-out New Deal record. For 
the GOP it’s Richard M. Nixon, cred- 
ited with breaking the Alger Hiss case 
in the House UnAmerican Activities 
Committee. He has served four years 
as a professed conservative. For Cali- 
fornians, the Senate issue is clearly Left 
or Right. 

In the primary elections for three 
other Senate slots, members of the 
House defeated the incumbents, can 
expect a tougher campaign than if they 
were merely seeking re-election as Rep- 
resentatives. In Florida George A. 
Smathers knocked out Claude Pepper 
in the primary, but no longer can 
count on the Republican support which 
helped him defeat his left-leaning op- 
ponent. The GOP expects to roll up a 
fair-sized vote, start a break in Florida’s 
one-party system. In South Dakota, 
Republican Representative Francis Case 
nudged Senator Chan Gurney out of 
the running. Case was author of the 
vetoed Labor Relations Bill of 1946, 
the stiff forerunner of Taft-Hartley. 
Case’s case against Gurney—that he 
was too close to military men—is no 
longer a tenable position, may backfire 
in November. 

In Oklahoma another Senator retired 


when Democratic Representative A. 


S. Mike Monroney defeated Elmer 


AFTER G.O.P. SWEEP in 1946, Sen 
ator Fulbright (D.-Ark.) suggested 
Truman resign, after naming a Repub-| 
lic Secretary of State (who would suc-| 
ceed him). Will Arkansas Democrats} 
reward or punish Fulbright’s heresy?\ 
Fulbright’s voting record parallels that 
of Taft—both rate 71% on Forses line. 


Thomas, while Idaho scotched Glen 


Taylor, the rip-roaring cowboy legis 


lator. 


In the 435 House contests, 
interest centers in the relative number 
of each party elected. However, three 
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TAFT (R.-Ohio) is bellwether of the G.O.P. campaign; his unseating 
be biggest blow to Republican prestige. Taft voted 71% of Forses line. 


would 


—— 
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individual campaigns have a national 
flavor. First is Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Jr.'s bid for re-election from a heavil 
Democratic district. Republicans can't 
hope to win, but the margin can have 
a great bearing on Roosevelt’s own 
litical future. Some day “That Boy” 
will want a crack at the White House. 
For another New York member of 
the House the going will be decidedly 
tough. Vito Marcantonio (American 
Labor Party), whose voting record 
bears a striking resemblance to the 
Communist party line, has hung on in 
Congress for 14 years, partly because 
the fe egg and Democrats have 
never able to combine forces 
against him and partly because of ex- 
pert practical politicking among the 
tenement dwellers of Manhattan's up- 
per East Side. This year, the two ma- 
jor parties have chosen a coalition can- 
didate to represent them both. Mar- 
cantonio’s position will hardly be 
helped by his party’s position that the 
United States is the aggressor in Korea. 


Eyes will be on Texas, 

where Ben H. Guill, the state’s first 
Republican Congressman in 24 years, 
will try to hang on to the seat he won 
earlier this year in a special election. 
Then he squeaked through with only 
28% of the vote, the remainder being 
split between ten Democratic contend- 
ers. The Democrats have learned their 
lesson and will have but one candidate 
this November, but the race is never- 
theless considered a toss-up. 

Other newsworthy Congressional 
races can be divided into two ps: 
those where the man now in got 
there through an upset last election, 
and those “swing districts” where vic- 





1. Keep Taft-Hartley Act 
2 Enact Public Housing 
3. Extend Reciprocal Trade 
4. Pass Foreign Aid Bill 


FORBES VIEW 


KEY SENATE CONTESTS 


Tarr, (R. Ohio) 

Miu, (R., Colo.)..... 
Lucas, (D., Ill.)......... 
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Benton (D., Conn.)...... 
CapeHartT (R., Ind.)..... 
DonNELL (R., Mo.)...... 
DworsHak (R., Idaho).... 
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HICKENLOOPER (R., Iowa). 
LeumMan (D., N.Y.)...... 
McCarran (D., Nev.).... 
McManon (D., Conn.)... 
Macnuson (D., Wash.)... 
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SENATORS’ VIEWS ON EIGHT KEY ISSUES 


OTHER SENATORS UP FOR RE-ELECTION 


5. Kill NLRB Reorganization Plan 
Pass ECA Extension 
Legalize Basing Point Prices 
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tories do not come automatically to 
either party. Three notable upset cases: 
Furcolo, Marshall, and Karst. Foster 





BUT ALEXANDER WILEY (R.-Wis.) 
rates 83% over Taft's 71%. 





FORREST DONNELL (R. -Mo -) 
scores 75% on ForBes senatorial scale. 
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Furcolo, Massachusetts Democrat, took 
a normally Republican district in 1948 
with 53.5% of the vote. The GOP hopes 
to reverse the result this fall. Fred Mar- 
shall, Minnesota Democrat, shocked 
the GOP in 1948 by cutting down 
Chairman Knutson of the House Ways 
and Means Committee. The Democrats 
will be delighted if they manage to 
hold on to this seat again. Raymond W. 
Karst, Missouri Democrat, rode in with 
his party’s sweep last election, but the 
district normally votes Republican and 
may give him the boot this November. 
Three rather vulnerable Republicans 
this year are John J. Allen, Jr., of Cali- 
fornia; Paul Cunningham of Iowa; and 
Mrs. Cecil M. Harden from Indiana. 
They turned in victories in 1948 
despite the Democratic onslaught, but 
are now considered ripe for plucking 
by the Fair Dealers. 

Most of the unstable seats in the 
House are held by Democrats, who 
won by small majorities in 1948. The 
13 listed in the accompanying table 
will have a rough time surviving the 
expected mid-term Republican surge. 

Theoretically it should be easy to 











BEST REPUBLICAN in Democratic 
party was Maryland's Senator Tyd- 
ings, who voted 83% pro-ForBEs. 











BEST DEMOCRAT in G.O.P. was 
Oregon’s Morse (50% pro-ForsEs) ; 
shown toting turkey to Truman. 








deduce the political and economic 
views of a Congressman merely by 
looking at his voting record. Trouble 
is, by the time most issues come before 
the Senate or the House for a final vote 
they are so clouded by compromise 
that it is difficult to tell at a glance just 
why any particular man voted the way 
he did. In the case of the minimum 
wage bill, for instance, the final ver- 
sion (which hiked the wage floor to 
75¢) was too narrow in scope to suit 
New Dealers. In trying to defeat the 
bill they therefore put themselves in 
the anomalous position of voting 
against a rise in minimum wages. 
While looking at a man’s voting record, 
it is also necessary to look at the po- 
litical strategy which prompted it. 

In the accompanying tables Fores 


reviews the voting record of all Senators 
up for re-election this year, plus those 
of two dozen Representatives whose 
campaigns will be watched with spe- 
cial interest. Their political philosophy 
can be judged on the basis of a hand- 
ful of key issues. Senators are ap- 
plauded who voted to: 

1. Keep a Modified Taft-Hartley Act 
on the books, June 30, 1949. Having 
won the 1948 election on a platform 
demanding Taft-Hartley repeal, the Ad- 
ministration promptly sought to wipe 
out that statute. Key Senate vote was 
on the substitution of the Taft Bill, re- 
taining a modified T-H Act, for an Ad- 
ministration proposal which would 
have reinstated the old Wagner Act. 
Although the Taft Bill was shelved 
later on, it won this test, 49-44, thanks 





BIGGEST G.O.P. target is Scott 
Lucas (D.-Ill.) Senate majorit 
leader. He voted for 43% of ForBEs 
line on eight crucial issues. 








MOST NEW DEALISH tar get 
is N.Y. Democratic Senator Lehman 
(25%) who showed Forses-sight on 
only one of four key votes. 
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to a Republican-Southern Democratic 
Coalition. 

2. Enact Public Housing, April 21, 
1949. Key vote was Senator Bricker's 
amendment to cut the heart out of the 
housing bill by eliminating the provi- 
sion for Federally-subsidized low-rent 
housing. Bricker’s motion lost, 58-19, 
and the provision became law. Votes 
against the Bricker amendment are re- 
corded in the accompanying table as 
“Yes” votes, to emphasize the fact that 
the Senators were thus voting for pub- 
lic Housing legislation. Similarly the 
“No” votes in the Forses tabulation 
are those of Senators who on the Sen- 
ate floor supported the Bricker amend- 
ment. 

8. Extend Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments, September 15, 1949. Major re- 
ciprocal trade issue of 1949 was Sen- 
ator Millikin’s amendment to limit ex- 
tension to two instead of three years 
and retain “peril point” provision 
which sets a floor under tariff reduc- 


tions. The effort failed 43-38. Senators 


who voted against the Millikin amend- 
ment were those who endorsed the 
extension of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. Their votes are therefore listed 
as “Yes” in the Fores table. Milli- 
kin’s supporters were voting to limit 
these agreements and are recorded 
in the table as “Nays.” 

4. Pass Foreign Military Assistance 
Act, September 22, 1949. To imple- 
ment the North Atlantic Pact, the Ad- 
ministration sought funds to arm Iran, 
Greece, Turkey, Korea, the Philippines, 
and China. Passage came with a bi- 
partisan vote of 55-24. 

5. Kill NLRB Reorganization Plan, 
May 11, 1950. This year’s threat 
against the Taft-Hartley Act was Tr- 
man’s Reorganization Plan 12 to de- 
prive the General Counsel of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board of his 
independent powers. T-H_ supporters 
charged the President with trying to 
veto a key provision of.that law by ad- 
ministrative action. Taft’s resolution to 
reject the plan prevailed, 53-30. 

6. Pass ECA extension, May 25, 
1950. The Marshall Plan, while a 4 
year program, must be extended by 
legislation annually. Senate adopted 
the final conference report, 47-27. 

7. Legalize Basing Point Prices, 
June 2, 1950. Supreme Court decisions 
casting doubt on the legality of deliv- 
ered prices led to a legislative effort 
lasting more than two and half years. 
Opponents charged that to legalize bas- 
ing points would weaken anti-trust 
laws. Acceptance of the Conference re- 
port, 43-27, sent the bill to President 
Truman who killed it with a veto. 
ForBEs maintains the bar on basing 
points is a needless hindrance to com- 
merce, endorses the “yes” vote. 

8. Cut non-defense spending, Au- 
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gust 3, 1950. When the Korean War 
was about one month old, Republicans 
and Southern Democrats in the Sen- 
ate joined forces to cut non-defense 
spending by the government. Senator 
Bridges and Byrd sponsored an amend- 
ment to the omnibus appropriations 
bill calling for a 10% cut in appropria- 
tions and contract authorizations. The 


reduction would apply on an across- . 


the-board basis, with only a few ex- 
ceptions such as ECA and the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The amendment 
carried, 55-31. 

Worthy of acclaim were House mem- 
bers who voted to: 

1. Pass Wood Labor Bill, May 4, 
1949. A modified and improved Taft- 
Hartley Act. (See Senate vote No. 1). 
Preferring no new act rather than a 
modification of T-H, Administration 
forces killed the Wood Bill by a 212- 
209 vote to recommit it to committee. 
Since a vote to recommit was a vote to 
kill, ForBEs lists such votes as “No,” in- 
dicating that they expressed sentiments 
of those opposed to passage of the 
Wood Labor Bill. 

2. Enact Public Housing, June 29, 
1949. House voted 209-204 to defeat 
an amendment which would have cut 
the public housing and low-rent pro- 
visions from proposed Federal housing 
legislation. Votes to defeat the crip- 
pling amendment are listed in the 
ForseEs tabulation as “Yes,” indicating 
support of public housing legislation. 

3. Pass Anti-merger bill, August 15, 
1949. House passed, 223-92, bill to 
plug some loopholes in the anti-trust 
laws. Only the die-hards voted against 
the measure. ForBes votes “yes” to 
keep the teeth in standing legislation. 

4. Pass Korean Aid Bill, January 19, 
1950. In one of its periodic mulish 
moods the House by a vote of 193-191 
put the skids under an Administration 
proposal to appropriate $60 million for 
Korean aid. Seeing the error of its 
ways, it repented a short time later, 
however, and came through with the 
money. 

5. Legalize Basing Point Prices, 
March 14, 1950. (See Senate vote No. 
7). Opponents of the measure to legal- 
ize basing point prices lost 204-175 on 
a motion to send the bill back to con- 
ference. Forses maintains the bar on 
basing points is a needless hindrance 
to commerce, endorses the vote against 
recommital. Such votes are listed as 
“Yes” in the accompanying table to 
indicate support of basing point legi- 
slation. 

6. Pass Natural Gas Legislation, 
March 31, 1950. The Kerr Bill was de- 
signed to free certain natural gas pro- 
ducers from Federal regulation. Most 
vigorous opposition came from repre- 
sentatives of big eastern cities who 
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1, Pass Wood Labor Bill 
2. Enact Public Housing 
3. Pass Anti-Merger Bill 
4. Pass Korean Aid Bill 
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feared gas prices would rise. Oppon- 
ents of increased government regula- 
tion passed the bill 176-174, but Presi- 
dent Truman vetoed it. ForBEs votes 
“Yes” for non-interference by govern- 
ment. Net result of Kerr Bill would 
have been lower prices, for existing 
Federal regulation keeps many fields 
untapped. 

7. Recommit Tax Bill, June 29, 
1950. The omnibus tax bill produced 
by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee represented one of the neatest 
political feats of the year in that it 
ostensibly helped consumers and some 
industries by cutting excise taxes more 
than $1 billion, while raising taxes 


against a few big corporations. Since 
the bill was considered under a closed 
rule barring floor amendments, those 
who opposed its political flavor could 
only register their views by voting to 
recommit it, a move which failed, 238- 
147. Forses “Yes” vote would have 
prevented a discriminatory tax on a 
few already overtaxed big corporations. 

8. Reject Welfare Department, July 
10, 1950. A burdensome bureaucratic 
brainstorm, Truman’s Reorganization 
Plan 27 would have established a De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Se- 
curity. In rejecting the proposal 249- 
71, Congress was essentially voting 
against the idea of socialized medicine. 











CALIFORNIA INDEX to party standing will be given by race for Senate 
seat between Representatives Douglas (D.) and Nixon (R.) 
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RAIL TALE 


SHORT-SHORT sTORY by Congressman 
Walt Horan (R.-Wash.), excerpted 
from his weekly report to his constitu- 
ents: 

“Every year... 
vest their crops an 
freight cars they ordered weeks before 
to ial the wheat to market. Every 
year, the cars fail to arrive in sufficient 
numbers to handle the load. Every 
year, millions of bushels of wheat are 
thrown on the ground until the rail- 
roads get around to it. Every year, 
about this time, we demand an investi- 
gation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission—and another investigation 
of the ICC—to find out ‘why the same 
crisis has occurred. Every year, the 
ICC reports it’s ‘doing the best, in these 
trying days.’ And every year, the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads publishes 
a series of full-page advertisements 
telling the public how many thousands 
of cars they have on order, and that it 
will never happen again. Gets tire- 
some, doesn’t it? 

“Back in 1947, anticipating the an- 
nual crisis, 1 demanded a Congressional 
investigation of the ICC and its poli- 
cies on supervision of freight car han- 
dling, new construction and car rents. 
I pointed out that in 1946, only 40,000 
new boxcars had been built, while 65,- 
000 were scrapped. At that time, the 
railroads estimated their needs at 135,- 
000 cars—but they had only 78,000 on 
order. The rent was only $1.15 per day 
per car, but experts testified it cost at 
least $1.65 a day to own a boxcar. 
Therefore, it was cheaper to rent an- 
other's cars than to build new ones, 
and that is exactly what some roads 
were doing. It was even cheaper to 
store goods in a boxcar on a siding than 
in a warehouse—and many shippers 
were doing that, for a few days. 


ain growers har- 





Harris & Ewing 
HORAN ON RAILS: 
Less leasing, less layovers 


await arrival of: 


“Meanwhile, farsighted rail execu- 
tives complained they couldn’t get steel 
allocations to build the new cars they 
had on order. Upons investigation, we 
found that steel for thousands of 
freight cars was being shipped to 
Soviet Russia and her satellites. 

“, . » Today, we have another mili- 

transportation crisis. Again, mil- 
lions of bushels of wheat are lying on 
the ground. . . . ICC traffic experts 
have flown into the Pacific Northwest 
to try untangling the situation. . . . 
But they can't haul much wheat in a 
briefcase. And you can’t shelter much 
grain with a page of newsprint. 

“The only solution offered by ICC 
Chairman J. M. Johnson is that the 
Government go into the car-building 


business. If railroad owners want to 
find their ind socialized soon, that 
would be as good a way to start as any, 

“There are alternatives. One is to in- 
crease the car rental fee, which is far 
below the actual cost of ownership, 
That would encourage the roads to 
build their own cars. Another is to en- 
courage construction and ownership of 
more cars by nonrailroad investors, for 
lease to railroads on a business basis. 
A third is to crack down on layover of 
cars at terminal points, which has in- 
creased tremendously since advent of 
the five-day week, costing the industry 
the equivalent of 200,000 or more cars. 
All of these remedies can be employed 
under existing law, if the ICC and 
AAR will only act on them.” 


KEEP YOUR MIND IN MIND 


Tension can’t be 


take-it”’ attitude. 


A West Coast executive accepted a 
tremendously important position with 
an East Coast corporation. He was a 
dynamic, hard-working man, one sure 
to “go aod But as Mr. X headed 
East to his new job he was struck with 
fear that he couldn’t handle it. He 
couldn’t shake the wretched feeling 
that he was not as capable as people 
thought. One month after he took over, 
he unceremoniously quit—a shattered, 
frightened man. He couldn’t bring him- 
self to go back to the West Coast and 
he was afraid to stay in New York. He 
thought he was losing his mind. His 
bewildered employer said he had 
“cracked up.” Somebody else said the 
job was “too much for him.” When the 
news got back to the West Coast, his 
friends looked at one another in amaze- 
ment. They said “Who would have 
thought this would happen to him—of 


all people!” 
Unlike a prize fighter, 


the business man cannot be physically 
trained to his job. Mind is not muscle. 
It can’t be whipped into shape with a 
cerebral punching bag. It can’t be 
trained to absorb emotional shock after 
shock—nor the merciless battering of 
anxieties and tensions. Above all, the 
mind cannot be conditioned to spar 
with the many-armed God of Business 
day after day without tiring, without 
sinking to the canvas, without—all too 
frequently—tragically collapsing. 

Your mind is no exception. 

Success, security, the craving for re- 
spect, the demands made upon you by 
other businessmen, your co-workers, 
the boss—and yourself—constantly stab 
away at your emotional balance. If you 
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dismissed with an airy “‘I-can- 
You can’t take it. Nobody can 


lack the know-how of rolling with these 
punches, they can’t be dismissed with 
an airy I-can-take-it attitude. You can’t 
take it. Nobody can. 

In recent weeks Forses reporters 
have talked with psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, and the head of one of the 
most progressive mental institutions in 
the United States. Through their office 
doors have passed countless business 
executives who have found to their for- 
lorn unhappiness that they couldn't 
take it. They weren’t “nuts” or “crazy.” 
They were pitifully lonely, unhappy 
men for whom life had suddenly lost 


Bettman 


Neglect of this. . . 


its meaning, had become a bad dream. 

Most re-found themselves. Not the 
person they had lost—but a calmer, 
wiser self who had learned—the hard 
way—to render unto Caesar only that 
which was Caesar's. 


Waiting 

is what makes it the hard way. Says 
Dr. Gregory Zilboorg, eminent psychi- 
atrist and author: “Most people wait 
until their mental unhappiness is deeply 
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rooted before consulting a psychiatrist, 
or doing anything about their situation 
themselves. Like polio victims, they 
acquaint themselves with the early 
symptoms of the disease only after the 
sickness has become apparent. Only 
then do they realize their concern is 
ill-timed. Something should have been 
done when they had the sniffles, the 
sore throat, the aching bones.” 

If you are becoming increasingly irri- 
table; if you’re not joining wholeheart- 
edly into the spirit of family activities; 
if your consumption of liquor or cig- 
arettes has been steadily on the up- 
grade; if you feel — uncertain of 
your position in the company; if you 
are discontent with your lot, if you are 
worried, anxious, tense, unhappy for 
any one of a thousand reasons—real or 
imaginary—now is the time for you to 
do something about it. Tomorrow may 
be too late. 


A tired, distraught mind 

is like a fallow field thoroughly plowed 
and waiting for the winds of distress 
to implant a seed. Any seed. One falls, 
and the mind suddenly harbors it, pam- 
pers it, develops it into a sodden, 
clinging phobia. Strangely enough, it 
probably won't resemble any of your 
real anxieties or fears. You might have 
been disturbed over the downward 
trend of your business activities; you 
may have been bucking for a promo- 
tion; you may have been plugging night 
and day to get to the top. When the 
seed sprouts, however, you may sud- 
denly find yourself suspecting your 
wife of two-timing you, believing your 
neighbor is plotting against you, or 
doubting your own virility. At this stage 
cause and effect have little in common, 
and it’s a rare individual who can 
solve his own equation without guid- 
ance. 

What can you do now to preserve 
your mental health? In two words— 
forget yourself. 

“The further away you can get from 
yourself,” advises Dr. Edward I. 
Strongin, Director of Clinical Psychol- 
ogy at Adelphi College and former 
head of the psychology department of 
the Westchester Division of the New 
York Hospital, “and still enjoy the ca- 
pacity of giving happiness to others, the 
happier you will be. By virtue of giv- 
ing more, you'll get more.” 

All of the experts to whom your re- 
porter talked agreed that one of the 
most important contributions to mental 
health and stability is The Family. 
Most men feel that it’s up to them to 
insure their wife and children against 
want, that it is the head-of-the-house’s 
sole task to safeguard their economic 
future. Usually he bends every effort 
to establish his business on a solid foot- 
ing, or tirelessly plugs away at his job. 
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But he forgets that he must provide for 
his family emotionally as. well as eco- 
nomically. By concentrating on his 
financial responsibilities his emotional 
family bond gradually — 

Coming home from the office he finds 
himself incapable of joining the care- 
free, give-and-take spirit of family life. 
In time, he becomes an autocrat who 
feels his effort to keep a roof over his 
family’s head goes unappreciated. Re- 
sult: he turns more and more toward 
his second love—his job or business— 
until one day he discovers it to be life- 
less, cold, and without meaning. Now 
—too late—he craves warmth, tries to 
use the atrophied limb of family con- 
viviality. His grotesque -efforts scare 
everybody—including himself. He has 
no anchor, and his mind is ripe for 
seeding. 


Psychiatrist Zilboorg 

strongly believes that a man can aug- 
ment the relaxing, therapeutic effects 
of a well-rounded family life with the 
pursuit of culture. By training yourself, 
in time you will be able to project your- 
self into the intriguing, stimulating, 
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heights. And not enough time, says 
Zilboorg, is spent in quiet, relaxed con- 
templation. 

He adds that the American business 
man has little to learn in the way of 
business technique from the European, 
but he can learn much from the con- 
tinental’s ability to turn his back on his 
means of livelihood and enjoy life, liv- 
ing, and the pursuit of happiness— 
whether it’s written into his constitution 
or not. 

Veteran Dr. James H. Wall, under 
whom many of today’s practicing psy- 
chiatrists learned the gossamer ropes 
of their trade, goes on to say that not 
only should a man throw himself into 
the spirit of family affairs, but into 
community activities as well. Because 
you feel that you don’t go for “that 
sort of thing” is no reason for not par- 
ticipating, says Wall. For all you know, 
many civic enthusiasts didn’t like the 
idea at first, either. But they are wise 
enough to pull themselves out of their 
shell and partake of this convenient 
group activity. They don’t talk about 
such things, but then, neither do you. 

At Dr. Wall's Westchester Division 
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. . can lead to this 


thought-provoking pages of a good clas- 
sical novel. Why not a mystery thriller 
instead of a great book? Because the 
classics are peopled with humans with 
which you can make contact—people 
whose innermost, mundane thoughts 
are laid bare to an appreciative, absorb- 
ing mind anxious to fully understand all 
people—and thereby understand itself. 
Opera and good music produce a sim- 
ilar effect in that they elevate the mind 
to soaring, peaceful, contemplative 
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(of New York Hospital) group therapy 
is one of the most important tools used 
to bring back a patient from the selfish 
never-never land to which he has re- 
treated. Unable to push a mental pa- 
tient, the hospital gently woos him to 
partake of the various group activities. 
Finally, under his own power, he 
moves into the healing circle of friends. 
Under his own power. If this trip must 
be made, why do it the hard way? 
When asked the question “What 








over the desktops. 


FORBES GOES FUNCTIONAL 
L-shaped desks which are really movable offices have given Forses’ New 
York offices a new look. Partitions of glass are built right on the desks, 
making privacy and flexibility possible at the same time. The “white collar 
zoo” arrangement obviates the need for separate lighting and air condition- 
ing ducts, saves floorspace ordinarily wasted by masonry and plaster par- 
titions. Files become part of the working surface, and bookcases are mounted 


This first commercial application of the new furniture (developed by 
Du Pont engineers) was made for Forses by Korda Industries of New York. 








about religion? Does it help the busi- 
ness man to keep on an even keel, and 
if so, how much?” no expert replied, 
lightly, that “it helps, too.” Instead, 
each strongly accented the role that 
religion plays in giving a man the spir- 
itual strength to shoulder his burden, 
to share his happiness with others, to 
learn to roll with the savage punches 
of the Business Life. However, all 
stressed that the shallow, go-to-church, 
garden variety of religion helped little. 
Pacing the halls of many of our mental 
institutions are many priests and min- 
isters who made the mistake of assum- 
ing that the pipeline from God to them 
was strictly a one-way affair. 

If you are letting your business or 
work get you down, if you are unhappy 
and distressed and have tried futilely to 
do something about your situation, if, 
un-relaxing vacations, frustrating golf, 





hectic trips, the hasty changing of jobs, 
and other self-induced therapy haven't 
given you peace of mind, then.consult 
an established, ones out authority in 
apy, A or psychiatry. You don't 
have to off your rocker to benefit 
from the call, nor does the expert look 
at you as being a “nut.” And if the 
man you choose to see is any good he 
won't explain away your unhappiness 
by telling you it’s all due to your big 
brother Willie’s scaring hell out of you 
in the barn when you were nine. The 
good ones are men who have learned— 
some the hard way—that the mental 
needs of all men are basic. They simply 
help you to see what is needed, and 
wherein you are draining your emo- 
tional energies. You—not they—do the 
mental housecleaning. All they do is 
give you the broom. 

Perhaps you have been pouring all 
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your mental energy into details at the 
office, when actually—in order to get 
that top position in the company—you 
should be leaving these details to some- 
one else and concentrating on matters 
requiring foresight, planning ability, 
and judgment. Frequently, rising execu- 
tives, who have made a practice of 
concentrating on trees rather than for- 
ests, find themselves frightened stiff 
trying to do the job toward which they 
have long worked. They find that they 
are incapable—or afraid—of making the 
broad decisions that go with the job. 
They want to run, get away from it 
all, get back to their former cozy office 
where they can be left to die in a rut. 
Reamnite men, highly self-critical, 
they believe themselves to be failures— 
to have let their company and their 
families down. The feeling of abject 
inadequacy is frightening, shattering. 
Unlike the laborer whose muscles 
thoroughly relax after a hard day's 
work, men in business and professions 
cannot easily shake the anxieties and 
tensions of their day’s work. Even while 
they sleep their minds constantly tum 
over insoluble problems. 


“This can’t last’ 
is often the attitude taken, and a per-| 
plexed, distraught man will force him- 
self to continue battering his head 
against a stone wall of his own making 
without taking positive, constructive 
i to anneal his mind. He'll work 12 
and 16 hours a day to “lick it,” yet be 
one of the first to admit that the men 
in the shop can’t efficiently work more 
than eight hours a day. Resolutely he 
harrows his mind, unconsciously pre- 
paring himself for a nervous break- 
down. If he can’t help himself the 
psychiatrist could—if given a chance. 
Well, what if he 


oesn’t help him- 
self, and what if a psychologist or 
psychiatrist can’t be brought in in time? 
Is all hope lost? Except in a few rare 
cases, the answer is a positive “No.” A 
nervous breakdown is a sickness of the 


mind that can be cured like any other 
sickness. The only difference is that the 
doctor—the psychiatrist—cannot locate 
the source of illness with an X-ray. His 
tools are time, patience, know-how- 
and the cooperation of the patient. 

But cure he will. Of 344 patients 
discharged from Westchester Division 
during 1949, 170 required less than six 
months of treatment before being dis- 
charged. Average length of stay at the 
hospital is around seven months. And 
exactly half of the year’s admissions 
were people from some quarter of the 
business world. 

The sad part of the story is that these 
people were released into a world that 
shrinks in terror from the words 
“nervous breakdown,” “psychopathic,” 
“schizophrenia,” “dementia praecox,” 
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“paranoid,” etc. These are just labels— 
nothing more. Instead of being worn 
only by inmates and discharged pa- 
tients of mental hospitals, these strait- 
jacket labels could be just as readily 
slapped on the backs of many people 
whom you meet and work with in your 
daily business routine. 

Maybe you'd look good in one your- 
self. If you'd rather not sport one, why 
not look to your mental well-being to- 
day—now. Or would you rather do it 
the hard way? 


KING’S MEDICINE 


WHEN THE first batch of aureomycin 
reached Sweden, some was applied to 
the throat of bronchially-infected King 
Gustav. Following the royal recovery 
the wonder drug was renamed “the 
King’s medicine.” 

Elsewhere in the world, the anti- 
biotic developed in 1948 by American 
Cyanamid’s Lederle Laboratories has 
performed on more common levels as 
well. Q fever (a typhus-like malady 
named for Queensland, Australia) sub- 
sides under aureomycin treatment. So 
do the intestinal protozoa that cause 
amoebic dysentery. Doctors in Tunisia, 
Uganda, Egypt and points east report 
it is the answer to trachoma, eye in- 
fection that spreads blindness through 
the Mediterranean area. Infectious 
jaundice in Spain, scrub typhus in 
Japan, yaws in the Caribbean, and 
even meningitis in the Upper Sudan 
have been stopped cold with aureo- 
mycin. Mixed with pig and poultry 
feed, the drug stimulates growth by as 
_ as 50% without upping the teed 

ill. 

Antibiotics (of which penicillin was 
first and most sensationally effective) 
have a commercial history of less than 
a decade, yet are the No. 1 guns in 


drug sales. From a paltry million dol- 
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lars worth sold in 1940, they have 
jumped to a lordly $160 million in 
1949, now account for 23% of total 
drug sales. 

Pacing the field is century-old 
Charles Pfizer & Co., large-scale pro- 
ducer of penicillin. Its rr plant at 
New London, Conn., formerly an Elec- 
tric Boat Co. shipyard, is now full of 
bread mold cultures that yield the 
much-sought anti-infective agent. Al- 
most half of Pfizer’s 1949 gross of $47 
million was brought in by penicillin 
and streptomycin (the latter is used 
against tularemia, influenza, peritonitis, 
tuberculosis). Newest antibiotic, ter- 
ramycin, is also a Pfizer development, 
was rushed from laboratory to drug- 
store shelf in a record eight months. 
Main use is against acute infections like 
lobar pneumonia, septic sore throat, 
gonococcus, undulant fever. 

Up with the leaders in production 
are Merck & Co, and E. R. Squibb. 
Parke-Davis contributed chloromycetin 
in 1947, a notable advance against 
typhoid. Bacitracin (for certain surgi- 
cal infections), polymyxin and viomy- 
cin (both under clinical study) round 
out the list of important antibiotics. 

These bazookas of the pharmaca- 
poeia can be brought to bear on 30% 
to 50% of the illnesses requiring doc- 
tor’s care. Used both to step up food 
production and to stop centuries-old 
bacterial scourges, they may also serve 
as health ambassadors to countries in 
the twilight zone just outside the Iron 
Curtain. 


*“*REMEMBER US”’’ 


Less THAN HALF of one per cent of all 
the corporations in the country are big 
enough to use an advertising agency. 
The other 99.5% are prospective cus- 
tomers of Brown & Bigelow, a 55-year- 
old St. Paul company which calls its 
products “Remembrance Advertising.” 
That means calendars, cigarette light- 
ers, notebooks, pocket pieces—some 800 
items in all. B. & B. makes them, sells 
them to companies who in turn give 
them away, suitably inscribed, to sales 
prospects. In the past ten years the 
company has pulled so far out in front 
of its competitors that now, with sales 
of $36 million a year—as against $6.6 
million in 1940—it is practically unique 
in its field. 

A simple idea and an astonishing per- 
sonality put Brown & Bigelow where it 
is today. The idea is that if you give 
a man something sufficiently attractive 
and useful, he will keep and use it in 
spite of the fact that it is marked with 
your business name and address. 

Most widely used type of remem- 
brance advertising is the calendar, dis- 
tributed by the millions every Christ- 
mas. Brown & Bigelow has been for 
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many years the biggest and best cal- 
endar publisher. Exclusive contracts 
with such well known artists as Norman 
Rockwell, Maxfield Parrish, Lawson 
Wood, plus agreements naming B. & B. 
the official calendar publisher for the 
Boy Scouts, 4-H Clubs, and even the 
Dionne quintuplets, have assured a 
good supply of subjects with wide ap- 
peal. Pioneer work with multi-color off- 
set and gravure printing have put the 
company at the top of the heap with 
respect to quality of reproduction. 
Though no longer the company’s major 
revenue producer, calendars still bring 
in one-third of net sales and get their 
share of expansion money. This month 
(September) engineers start assembling 
a brand new eight-color gravure press 
in one corner of the company’s block- 
long printing plant. Cost of the new 
giant: $650,000. 

With calendars now an accepted 
form of remembrance advertising, 
Brown & Bigelow is moving eubery 
into the playing card field. “Ten years 
hence,” wrote President Charles A. 
Ward in his 1949 year-end statement, 
“the advertising playing card will be 
as much a part of the American domes- 
tic scene as is the advertising calendar.” 

Publishing at Brown & Bigelow, how- 
ever, is in danger of being buried under 
a myriad of novelties ranging from 
penny-priced plastic key chain holders 
to fancy leather goods in the $200 price 
bracket. The company started its manu- 
facturing operations in a small way 
during the 1930s, gained precision 
manufacturing moxie making proximity 
fuses during the war, now operates an 
integrated plant for production of plas- 
tic, metal and leather goods. Newest 
and most sensational product: a $10 
butane gas cigarette lighter which has 
no wick and needs to be refilled only 
twice a year. After 18 months of de- 
velopment struggles, the company went 
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WARD: The regal gift is swell 





into production in May, is currently 
producing Redi-Flame lightees at the 
rate of 2,000 a day. By the end of July 
over $2 million in orders had been ac- 
cepted. Having beaten Ronson, Evans, 
and most all the other big lighter com- 
panies into the butane field, B. & B. has 
now decided to break with its normal 
operating procedure, will make the 
lighter available for general resale. 
But despite this diversicn, Brown & 
Bigelow shuns the thought that it is 
anything other than an advertising com- 
pany. It counts on its force of 1,000 
hard-driven salesmen, operating out of 
51 district offices, to keep up with the 
steady flow of merchandise pumped out 
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MUTUAL LIFE 





WEATHER STAR 


As a service to New Yorkers, 
Mutual Life has erected an illu- 
minated “weathervane” on_ its 
55th Street rooftop. 

Weather forecast is signaled in 
color, according to the following 
jingle: 

Green light, weather bright 

Orange on high, overcast sky 

Orange flashing, raindrops splash- 
in 

Flickering white, snow in sight. 

(And watch the lights on the 
tower perform, 

They run down for cold and up 
for warm.) 

The electric forecaster, with its 
illuminated clock, is a tenth of a 
mile above Broadway. 














by factory and printing press. These 
salesmen, boasts the company, cover 
“all of the counties of the United 
States with the exception of Indian 
reservations, national parks, deserts and 
coastal swamp areas. Average sale is 
about $135, which means that Brown 
& Bigelow has an awful lot of custom- 
ers. Apparently there is plenty of room 
for more, however, for the ey 
thinks it could do twice its present vol- 
ume before outgrowing present facil- 
ities. Estimate of net sales for 1950 is 
$37.5 million, or up $1.5 million over 
1949. 

The legendary figure at the apex of 
the Brown & Bigelow organization is 
Charles A. Ward, the fellow prisoner 
who befriended Herbert Bigelow when 
he was sent to Leavenworth for income 
tax evasion a quarter of a century ago. 
When released, Bigelow gave Ward a 
job at B. & B., eventually (1933) willed 
him a substantial part of his fortune 
and the head chair in the company. As 
President, General Manager and Gen- 
eral Sales Manager, Ward is the epitome 
of the remembrance advertising idea. 
He devotes his working hours 100% to 
the business and, according to associ- 
ates, has never cared much about dele- 
gating authority. Though his =. 
manner is quiet, he has developed a 
scale of living which, while perhaps 
not unusual for a Texas oilman, is un- 
heard of in staid St. Paul. 

He entertains huge gatherings at his 
6,000-acre farm estate, continually 
hands out extra-generous gifts to his 
highly-paid business associates. This re- 
sults in their being ever on the alert to 
find gifts to give him. A high point was 
reached a year ago when all the dis- 
trict sales managers pooled resources 
to buy him a $10,000 custom-tailored, 
leather-lined Cadillac—more magnifi- 
cent by far than the half dozen he al- 
ready owns. An embarrassing point was 
reached this summer when another 
group of executives picked out a super- 
elegant gold watch to commemorate 
his 25th year with the company. Be- 
fore they were able to present it to 
him, however, he had already given 
its twin to one of them for a birthday 
present, 


STATISTICAL FICTION 


A STATISTICIAN, according to Webs- 
ters dictionary, is one versed in, or 
engaged in compiling, statistics. A more 
colloquial definition pictures him rather 
as one who is more likely to lead you 
from a preconceived idea to a foregone 
conclusion. This rather jaundiced view- 
point arises from contemplation of the 
mass of statistics disguised as facts 
which feature the new economic era 
ushered in by the New Deal and as- 
siduously continued by the Fair Deal. 
Latest example of figure conjuring is 
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furnished by a congressional subcom- 
mittee reporting on “Low-income Fam- 
ilies and Economic Stability” (Docu- 
ment 146, 81st Congress, 2nd Session). 
Headed by Senators John Sparkman 
(D.-Ala.), its other members include 
Sen. Ralph Flanders (R.-Vt.), Rep. 
Walter B. Huber (D.-O.), Rep. Frank 
Buchanan, (D.-Pa.), and one ak dis- 
senter, Rep. Robert F. Rich (R.-Pa.). 
Surveying a microscopic sample of 25,- 
000 families, there eager legislators dug 
up the startling fact that 16 million 
families, or 38 million people—almost 
one-third of the nation—had money in- 
comes in 1948 of less than $2,000. 
This minute sample was enough for a 
statistician to blow it up to a 138-page 
report on the sad plight of “millions.” 

Yet the committee itself had previ- 
ously acknowledged the limited scope 
of available figures, admitting that in 
none of the previous income studies 
based on sample of households covered 
was the sample of sufficient size to per- 
mit adequate subclassification. How- 
ever, this proved no deterrent to our 
brash statistician, who blithely classi- 
fied his brood according to age, sex, 
color, marital status, employment, oc- 
cupational status, etc. 


It further grants that income surveys | 
do present too pessimistic a picture of | 
the income status of the respondents | 


because of underreporting and errors 
of response: “comparisons (with the 
National Income Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce) show that the 
survey technique yields aggregate in- 
come figures from 10 to 20% below the 
Commerce Department aggregates.” 
The report, admittedly shot through 
with inconsistencies and _ distortions, 


was nevertheless signed by all of its 
members with the exception of Rep. 
Rich, who argues that it is too easy 
to move from the area of sketchy, in- 
adequate statistical evidence, adjusted 
by statistical “techniques,” to that of 





Figures do Lie 
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broad and significant conclusions, and 
finally to recommendation of legislative 
cures and government intervention.” 


ECA FAN MAIL 


As MC OF THE world’s largest give-a- 
way program, affable ECA Administra- 
tor Paul G. Hoffman’s “fan mail” runs 
heavy. About 2,000 individuals, mostly 
staid, respectable businessmen, educa- 
tors, students, ask for a point of infor- 
mation each month. The weird and the 
eccentric are now a rarity, but the in- 
digent of Europe still look upon Mar- 
shall Plan dollars as the solution to 
many of their personal problems. 

They ask for baby buggies, prefabri- 
cated homes, reimbursement for stolen 
inventions, help in locating prisoner of 
war husbands, or merely for the casual 
loan of a few thousands. Most of these 
requests come from Germany and Italy. 
A lot of the Germans with relatives 
named Hoffman can’t understand why 
this kinship shouldn’t entitle them to 
special gifts. Many ask for Hoffman’s 
cast-off clothing. And some Italian fam- 
ilies, familiar with largess from the 
U.S., seem to think that the Marshall 
Plan was set up to continue this for 
their individual benefit. Height of 
something or other was reached by a 
Spaniard (Spain is not a member of 
the Marshal] Plan), who suggested 
that funds be advanced for a statue of 
ex-King Alfonso XIII. 

While most American inquiries are 
routine, some Hooples still write in— 
one asked help in securing a European 
inheritance; another, from a stamp col- 
lector, asked for, all foreign postage 
stamps received in overseas ail be- 
cause he knew where he could sell 
them. And one irate Detroiter wanted 
to know why the Irish were gettin 
aid, implying that “they were neutra 
against us.” 

Last year ECA in Washington re- 
ceived 23,717 letters. Approximately 
the same number went to its European 
offices, including those persistent com- 
munications from an Italian gentleman 
who claims he thought of the Marshall 
Plan first. But he’s willing to settle— 
for 10% of the aid received by Italy. 


International 
HOFFMAN AND MARSHALL: 
Baby buggies and statues. 
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LABOR RELATIONS 





by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


The gossip mill 


ILLEGAL WAGE increases will carry 
stiff penalties when the President 
invokes controls. Guilty employers 
will be liable to a fine of $10,000 
and/or a year in jail. This penalty 
is ten times higher than the one 
which was written into the Mobili- 
zation Act of World War II... . 
The AFL has told the President that 
it would like to have one more 
healthy round of increases before 
controls are slapped on. Union feels 
that employers can easily 
afford another 15% across 
thé board boost. . . . Em- 
ployers in many areas are 
making local agreements 
not to pirate workers from 
each other. 

Big manpower problem 
now is how to get work- 
ers to shift from areas of 
high unemployment to 
stig markets. For example, Mus- 

egon, Mich., a few weeks ago had 

many unemployed. . . 150 miles 
away, South Bend was begging for 
workers. Yet recruiting agents for 
South Bend companies drew blanks 
when they tried to lure Mukegonites 
away from home base. One big rea- 
son, of course, is lack of housing. 

Turnover among new workers is 
at an all-time high. Workers are do- 
ing a lot of job a 
a few days here, a few days there 
to find the job they like best. . . 
Wildcat strikes are coming back: 
rise in cost of living is causing 
plenty of restlessness. . . . Opportu- 
nistic leaders are taking advantage 
of the situation by getting workers 
to walk out at slightest pretense in 
the hope that the employer will 
come across with more wages to 
“buy” some stability. 

The classified ads show that a 
manpower scramble is already on. 
New York papers last week carried 
ads which offered $150 a week for 
tool and die makers and $100 a 
week for machinists—for a 40-hour 
work week—and all the overtime the 
workers want. 

Alaska is no workers’ paradise. 
The AFL has issued special appeals 
to discourage workers from taking 
the trek up north. Jobs are scarce 
and housing is worse. . . . Organized 
labor has set a tentative “price” for 





labor peace, come full mobilization. 
Both CIO and AFL have let the 
Administration know that they will 
agree to a “no strike pledge” if the 
Taft-Hartley Act is repealed. 

Elmo Roper, who was as wrong 
as the rest of ‘the pollsters in the 
last Presidential election, says that 
50% of the nation’s workers are not 
happy in their jobs. 

The armed services can take a cue 
from Ethiopia’s Haile Selassie on 
how to write a simple 
draft law. When the Ital- 
ian armies began an inva- 
sion of Ethiopia, Selassie 
issued the following order: 
“the country is now mo- 
bilized. All men and boys 
able to carry a spear will 
report immediately for ac- 
tive duty. Married men 
will bring their wives to 
do the cooking and men that are not 
married will bring any women they 
can find. Women with babies, the 
very old and the very young need 
not report for duty. Anyone else 
found at home after the issuance of 
this order will be hung.” 

You'd never think there was a war 
going on by reading employee house 
organs. A Forses check of 400 em- 
ployee newspapers showed that only 
a dozen contained information on 
the company policy on deferments. 
. .. The employee paycheck is being 
used more and more as a communi- 
cations tool. One outfit runs anti- 
waste messages on the check stub; 
Ford Motor has safety slogans im- 
printed on the stubs; still another 
company appeals to workers for bet- 
ter quality... . Want a handy form 
to help you analyze your draft eligi- 
bles and replacements? Write to 
your nearest Selective Service Head- 
quarters and ask for the “Civilian 
Users Force Analysis Sheet.” 

Top “man” behind the projected 
manpower controls—if they come—is 
a woman. Anna Rosenberg, former 
aide to President Roosevelt, will be 
tapped for the big job when the 
manpower freeze sets in... . Smart 
is the word for this stunt at Lincoln- 
Mercury: when a man issretired he 
gets a group photo of all the: workers 
in his department. Helps him re- 
member the “good old days.” 














IKE’S FOUNDATION 


In Kansas, there'll be no cold marble 
for Ike. No pile of stone at which fu- 
ture Kansans will silently gawp while 
recalling the General’s contributions to 
World War II and the piece of peace 
that followed. There'll be no need to 
remember, because the youth of the 
Sunflower State won’t be permitted to 
forget. The Eisenhower Foundation 
will see to that by erecting a different 
kind of monument—one that preserves 
the Lincolnian ideals of democracy for 
which Ike Eisenhower stands today. 
Before long, in every hamlet, town, 
and city throughout Kansas, high 
school students will be given an insight 
into citizenship as Eisenhower sees it 
—taught by teachers who have been 
taught by teachers who learned from 
the president of Columbia University. 
That's the goal of the Foundation, and 
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dation president Charles M. Harger, 
oldtime newspaperman, education en- 
thusiast, and the man who did most to 
et Ike into West Point, and sought 
Fis cooperation. In no time the expan- 
sion plan had snowballed to the point 
where A. E. Howse, chairman of the 
merchandising Howse Co., and also 
chairman of the Foundation, took a fly- 
ing trip to New York to get Eisen- 
hower’s OK, and to find out what direc- 
tion the new endeavor should take. 
The record here is fuzzy, but it took 
Ike somewhere from ten seconds u 
to a full minute to make up his mind. 
Maybe it was only time enough to say: 
“citizenship education.” This is a sub- 
ject close to Ike’s heart. So close, in 
fact, that he personally went out and 
dug up enough money to launch such 
a venture at Columbia and establish a 
new professorship for the subject. A 
great deal of research was done, many 
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EISENHOWER’S PRESCRIPTION: Horse-and-buggy virtues 


sweeping though its ends may be, it is 
fairly burning up the state in its appeal 
to Kansans who feel—like a large part 
of the nation—that Ike’s brand of de- 
mocracy is good for their children, for 
their state, and for the country. 

Back in 1945, when the Foundation 
was first organized in order to take title 
and maintain the simple frame farm- 
house in Abilene in which Ike passed 
his boyhood, there was no intention of 
expanding its activities to encompass 
any more than just that—carekeeper. 
During the past eight months over 65,- 
000 visitors from 61 countries have 
flocked to the little house, inspired no 
doubt by that intangible “something” 
that Ike exudes with enviable ease. 

Watching this endless array of pil- 
grims, it suddenly dawned upon civic- 
minded Kansans that here was a Foun- 
dation that covered far less of Kansas 
soil than it should. They went to Foun- 


books, films, and teaching parapher- 
nalia collected to do the job. And Co- 
lumbia’s future teachers tried out their 
methods on the moppets of Manhattan. 
Today the University has an unsur- 
passed research library on the subject, 
and it is here that Roy Dunham, the 
first Professor of Citizenry of the Kan- 
sas State Teachers College in Emporia, 
will soon proceed to absorb the Eisen- 
hower methods of teaching democracy, 
and bring them back to his home state. 

In time, every state teachers college 
and university in Kansas will have such 
a professorship so trained. They, in 
turn, will pass on to high school teach- 
ers throughout the state practical meth- 
ods for inculeating the democratic spir- 
it into Kansas youth, with the young- 
sters using the community as their lab. 
oratory. They'll study and participate 
in civic groups, analyze the local labor 
situation, get to know first-hand what 
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a pressure group is and how it tunc- 
tions and what's good and bad about 
them. When they graduate, Ea 


dists of capsule ideologies will have a 
very tough time kidding Kansas 
youngsters. 


Right now the Foundation’s imme- 
diate financial goal is $500,000; and 
the manner in which the state’s busi- 
nessmen are drumming up the money 
should be enough to convince other 
states that their men in business are 
ready and willing to do something 
about preserving our “horse-and-buggy” 
democracy—if given a concrete, work- 
able plan. If need be, they could adopt 
Ike. 


GM VP 


NEWEST ADDITION to General Motors’ 
hard-hitting stable of executive vice- 
presidents (others include Bradley, 
Coyle and Curtice), is a 61-year-old, 
trout fishing champion by the name of 
Ronald K. Evans. 

An “engineer’s engineer,” Evans is a 
30-year GM veteran, 15 of which were 
devoted to the corporation’s extensive 
Diesel engine development. As head of 
the company’s General Engines Divi- 
sion, he was instrumental in securing 
acceptance by the railroads of Diesel 
locomotives, and he played an impor- 
tant role in putting Diesels on a mass 
production basis, turning out locomo- 
tives on sub-assembly and final assem- 
bly lines at Electro-Motive Division's 
LaGrange, IIl., plant. 

Evans began his GM career in 1920 
when he joined the Remy Electric Co., 
now Delco-Remy Division. Transferred 
to GM’s export company in 1924, he 
did turns in Australia, England, and 
Germany before returning to the states 
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m 1936 to assume command vt the 
Engines Division. 

A member of the board of directors, 
he’s also on the Operations Policy and 
Administration Committees. He'll be in 
charge of Engine, Dayton and House- 
hold Appliance, Canadian and Over- 
seas Groups of GM, where he will be 
able to display what one of his col- 
leagues calls his unusual capacity “for 
quickly grasping all the aspects of the 
most difficult problems and working out 
simple, commonsense solutions.” 


ue ECONOMY 


War scares, Government orders, and 
inflation are pushing business activity 
to new highs all over the country. 
Sixty of the country’s 87 economic areas 
are feeling continuously improved busi- 
ness, 16 are at least holding their own, 
while only in Amarillo, Texas, has there 
been a protracted decline. 

Increased prices account for part of 
this upward surge, of course, and to 
that extent the Forses indexes do not 
indicate a boost in physical activity. 
However, there has been a general in- 
crease in employment as manufacturers 
accept pager business or attempt to 
clean up civilian production backlogs 
in anticipation of government orders. 

Production and new orders increased 
steadily throughout August. But there 
are indications that the movement has 
about reached the top, and, according 
to the National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents, it may level off on the high 
plane it has attained for the next few 
months. Military orders so far have not 
had much effect on the general busi- 
ness scene. There is some belief that a 
lag might develop between a slacken- 
ing of current consumer demand and 
a pick-up of defense production. Mean- 
time, purchasing agents note an infla- 
tionary step-up in the pricing of many 
fabricated items. 

On a year-to-year basis the country 
also shows tremendous improvement, 
New England and the Midwestern 
states leading with gains of 19% and 
20%, respectively. Even the smallest 
gainer—the North Central states—is up 
a healthy 10%. Forses National Index 
now puts the level of business for the 
country as a whole at 14% above last 

year. It should be noted, however, that 
12 months ago business hit its post-war 
‘nadir. The Forses index has risen 
steadily for a solid year from a low of 
-8% in September, 1949. 

The greatest short-term pick-up dur- 
ing the past month has been witnessed 
in the New England cities of Bos- 
ton, Mass., Burlington, Vt., Providence, 
R. I., Portland, Maine, and Manches- 
ter, N. H., where the Korean outbreak 
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ae «“NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
ne PRECEDING PERIODS. 


Map shows business trend in 87 separate areas, each of which is an 
“economic unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. 
The indexes reflect business as it was during the last week of August. 
N.B.—Area indexes now require a consistent movement for two months 
instead of just one month to register an improvement or a decline. 
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has had an immediate stiffening effect 
upon the textile industry. The shoe 
business has also perked up a bit in 
some New England centers. 

The areas where business has slipped 
somewhat during the month are widely 
scattered. In Amarillo, the only city 
showing a drop for two consecutive 
months, the slump is more apparent 
than real. Farmers waiting for higher 
prices are not moving livestock to mar- 
ket at the normal rate. Inevitably the 
current slow-down will be followed by 
a counterbalancing forward jump. The 
Amarillo situation is paralleled to a cer- 
tain extent in Des Moines, Iowa, and 
Dallas, Texas, which also show busi- 


ness down slightly over the month 
Other declining areas are Buffalo. 
N.- Y., where the flour business has 
been slowed by a strike, and in Wil 
mington, Del., and Detroit, which are 
merely taking a breather from a con 
tinuously high production rate. 

Summary: For 12 consecutive months 
the level of business activity has moved 
steadily upward. During the past 
couple of months it has been nudged 
along at an even faster pace by the 
Korean outbreak. ; 

Ominous note: though physical pro- 
duction is up, the indexes are also get: 
ting a free ride skyward by inflationary 
forces. 





Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 
Cincinnati, Ohio ........... 23% 
BP eta 23 
Providence, R. I. ...:...... 23 
ee a 23 
Detroit, Mich. (8) ........ 23 
Burlington, Vt. ...... 00: 22 
New Haven, Conn. ........ 21 
Philadelphia, Pa. (2) ...... 21 
pe Se 21 
Scranton-Wilkes Barre, Pa. .. 20 





(In parenthesis: number of successive months listed in this column.) 


Zone Indexes 


(Percent Gain From Corresponding 
Month Last Year) 


Septem- 
July August ber 
New England.. 9% 8%. 19% 


Middle Atlantic 6 8 14 


Midwest ...... 12 is 20 
SOU 6 vies e. 9 12 15 
South Central.. 8 18 16 
North Central. 4 6 10 
Mountain ..... 9 13 17 
Pacific ....... 5 9 ll 
NATIONAL 

INDE Ses. 7 10 14 
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A. B. Dick miqeggreeh products 
are for use with all makes of suit- 
able stencil duplicating products. 
SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. F-950 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 
Send me illustrated information about ad- 
dressing with a mimeograph. 


Name 
Organization 
Address 
a 
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MIND POWER 
NI 


A FREE BOOK 





Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken 
the silent, sleeping forces in your own conscious- 
ness. Become Master of your own life. Push 


aside all obstacles with a new energy you have 
overlooked. The Rosicrucians know how, and 
will help you apply the greatest of all powers in 
man’s control. Create health and abundance for 
yourself. Write for Free book, “The Mastery of © 
Life.” It tells how you may receive these teach- 
ings for study and use. It means the dawn of a 
new day for you. . . Address: Scribe v.x.B. 


te ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 
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of every three 
readers have 
advised friends 
to subscribe 


to 
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NEW IDEAS 





Arch Ark 


This chariot is designed to carry 
comfortably “six distinguished visitors” 
around your plant. We say flat feet 
know naught of distinction, heartily 
recommend that you give this mobile 
grand tour even to ordinary run-of-the- 


mill visitors. A mutation of Yale’s 
“Freightmaster” battery-powered load 
carrier, the visitor vehicle is equip 
with pneumatic tires and front-wheel 
springs for riding comfort, and has a 
horizontal tiller-type steering handle 
for maneuverability. To put zip in the 
trip, you might spot a few brass rings 
around the plant, profer a free ride for 
each ring hooked. (Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., Chrusler Bldg., New York 17, 
N.Y.) 


Huff Tent 


The U. S. Air Force can now erect 
an 80-ft.-long photographic dark room 
and briefing tent in six minutes. It’s all 
done with a rubberized fiberglas-nylon 
fabric and a few columns of air. The 
airborne “big top” can be deflated in 
25 minutes and can be carried in 
the smallest military transport plane. 
Weighing 740 lbs., the waterproof util- 
ity tent measures 21 ft. wide and 16 
ft. high, is fastened together with 320 
feet of zippers. (B F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio) 


No Kin to Rube 


When Gloomy Gus despairs over the 
futility of trying to invent somethin 
new, dangle one of these cute li’l “Roll- 
pins” in front of his nose. The cham- 
fered ends and longitudinal slot on 
these un-Goldbergish all-purpose metal 


> aang 


















fasteners eliminates the need for ex 
pensive dowels, pivots, tapered and 
grooved pins—along with the equally 
expensive hole-reaming accompanying 
their use. Easily driven into place, the 
pin’s novel spring action conforms to 
hole size, and also supplies a high-pres. 
ure, shake-proof grip. Readily removed 
and re-used, the “Rollpin” comes in 
thirteen sizes. (Elastic Stop Nut Corp. 
2330 Vauxhall Road, Union, N. J.) 


Nestling Lips 

You may not take back talk fron 
your stock clerk, but these tote boxes 
will give you a lot of lip—and make 
you like it, too. Made in one seamless 
piece of Royalite thermo-plastic, the 
rolled lip all around the box provides 
a continuous handle for a quick and 
convenient grasp. Grooved for com 
pact, criss-cross stacking, the content: 
of each box can be easily seen. When 
not in use, the light-weight, tough 





containers are efficiently nested one in 
side the other, minimize storage re 


quirements. Coming in a range d 
widths and depths—and in four colors- 
the boxes are acid-resistant, non-toxit 
and have a low water absorption 
(United States Rubber Co., Rockefel 
ler Center, New York, N. Y.) 


Kills Flora 


A new antiseptic liquid hand soap 
now on the market will be of interes! 
to food handlers and industrial work 
ers subjected to growths of bacterial 
flora on the skin. If you like details, if 
contains a new chlorinated diphenyl 
methane compound, hexuachlorophene 
and lecithin, both of which are said te 
be included in one soap for the firs! 
time. We'll take their word for it. The 
soap is said to do an excellent job 
cleaning, at the same time removing # 
high percentage of skin-irritating mi 
cro-organisms which have a propensity 
for sprouting on frequently-washed 
hands. (West Disinfecting Co., 42-16 
West St., Long Island City 1, N. Y.) 
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Listen, Doc— 


it Br’er Rabbit gets more of a crop 
rom your garden than you do, you 
will be interested in a new uct 
called “No-Nib’1l.” Once in — 
of a can of this rabbit = nt, you 
dust or spray your vegetable or flower 
arden with the pizen and then lie 
ow—sumpin’ like Br’er Fox. Br'er Rab- 
bit doesn't go for the stuff at all, satis- 
fies himself with eating the weeds in- 
stead. (B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 
324 Rose Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio.) 


Mop Trap 


fhe natural habitat of mops and 
orooms is a corner, where—if left un- 
molested—they quickly proceed to clut- 
ter it up. Shown 
here is the latest 
in mop traps, de- 
signed to check ef- 
fectively corner- 
motion by sus- 
pending the pe 
gy critter in mid- 
air, where it may 
quickly dry and be 
handy for future 
sortees. 
entrapped by its 
own wi the 
jaw of the device 
releases its catch 
when the mop is 
lifted outwards. 
The trap does its work without push- 
iag or pulling, and the harmless-looking 
gin has even been known to ensnare 
takes, shovels, and—on occasion—tools. 
‘The Bassick Co., Bridgeport 2. Conn.) 





Little Ear 


A new miniature hearing device no 
vigger than a book of matches is now 
on the market. Said to be the smallest 
hearing aid ever made, the “Otarion,” 
(Greek for “little ear”) automati 
adjusts tone as well as volume to dif- 
ferent listening conditions. Described as 
having adequate power for the vast ma- 
jority of the hard-of-hearing, the one- 
control device comes in gold and black, 
or silver. (Otarion Inc., 159 North 
Dearhorn St., Chicago 1, Ill.) 


Glass Pipe 


Helping to alleviate any tuture short- 
1ge in metal tubes and pipes is 
‘Glasweld,” a new glass-fiber product. 
Available as piping and tubing, the 
tesin-bonded glass cloth is said to have 
the strength of steel, and is rust and 
corrosion proof. It’s also impervious to 
extreme heat, chemical action, and is 
sturdy enough to withstand sledgeham- 
mer blows. (United States Plywood, 
35 W. 44 St., New York 18, N. Y.) 
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Forbes Rates Employee Publications 


Company and Ma mt eee f ; 

ement’s eader- - ‘ 
Publication eo rane Mow Final Score 
American Machine 
and Metals, Inc. 
Month by Month 
(May & June) 87 83 86 85 
(650 Employees) 


This 18-page, Digest-size book has much to recommend it. Cover- 
ing only 650 employees, it packs a man-size punch. Good: “Coal 
Strike,” “Shouldn’t We Grown Ups,” “New Laundry.” Why not try 
dropping one product story, substituting another on employees? 


Caspers Tin Plate Co. 
Tell-In-Type (June) 64 83 82 83 
(600) 


Those who feel employee publications are purely management mouth- 
pieces should take another gander at the above score; the editor of 
this 16-page mag is the president himself] Don’t overdo it, pres. Fine 
little magazine, otherwise. 


Imperial Life Insurance 

Ce. of Canada 

The Imp (May) 75 8b 84 81 
(500) 


Although publication gets fairly good rating, it is “grey” in character. 
Many publications fall in this category; like some people we meet, 
there’s not much wrong with it, but few will go out of their way to 
have it around. Others take note. 


Jacques Kreisler Mfg. Corp. 

Kreisler Kronicle (June) 63 88 73 79 

(1,000) 
Small, four-page, 7” by 10” sheet has a sum (final score) greater 
than its parts. Copy has a light touch, giving paper a favorable overall 
impression. “Band Is Born,” “Havana,” and baseball story, good. 
Pretty small package for 1,000 employees, however. 


National Container Corp. 

Digest (May-June) 90 83 88 87 

(3,600) 
Effectively reports management’s stake in company, subtly drives 
home hard-work-pays-off axiom. Good: union coverage, “Pays To 
Think,” X-ray pix story, annual report. But trying to cover all divi- 
sions reduces reader interest. 


Simmons Co. 

The Owl (June) 86 89 90 89 

(10,000) 
Good: “Who Runs,” “Case History,” “Great Expectations,” most pia. 
Layout well above par (bold face legends don’t help “Case,” though ). 
Try occasionally featuring an employee story in front of book; 
cleavage between management and employee stories too pronounced. 


In scorinc the employee publication, the editors 
rate management’s technique of spotlighting com- 
pany problems, employee services, and the re- 
wards of enterprise. Spreading understanding of 
the inter-dependence of company, community 
and employee is, from the Fores viewpoint, the 
publication’s No. 1 editorial objective. 

Craving understanding itself, management 
must also try to understand its employees—their 
desire for recognition, their fear of insecurity 
their normal curiosity about fellow-workers. Copy 
and pictures featuring employees and their in- 
terests are also rated. 

Apart from content, the magazine or news 
sheet is judged as an attractive, attention-com- 
pelling production. Layout, illustration, and a 
typography are importantly weighed in the final Simmons’ “Owl” 
scoring of each publication. 

By calling attention to good points and suggesting means of improvement, 
Forses hopes to help industry to utilize fully this tool of employee relations. 
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HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF SMOKERS, 
who tried this test, report in signed state- 
ments that PHILIP MORRIS IS DEFINITELY 
LESS IRRITATING, DEFINITELY MILDER! 


... light up a ..» light up your 
i PHILIP MORRIS 2 present brand 


THEN, just take a puff—DON'T Do exactly the same thing— 
INHALE—and s-l-o-w-l-y let the DON'T INHALE. Notice that bite, 
smoke come through your nose. that sting? Quite a difference 
Easy, isn’t it? And NOW... from PHILIP MORRIS! 


Try this simple test. We believe that you, too, will agree. . . 
PHILIP MORRIS is, indeed, America’s FINEST Cigarette! 


O CIGARETT 
HANGOVER 


means MORE SMOKING PLEASURE! 







































BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free. to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service t 
Forses readers. Address your re 
quest, by number, to: Subscribe: 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 8 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 





842. DerzeND Your FREEDOMI: A 
spirited, uplifting challenge to the youtk 
of America in which the meaning ol 
Americanism, democracy, and initiative is 
expounded in simple, straightforward state 
ments. (Four pages. ) 


843. Tae Fme-Sare Home: Take: 
home owners on a tour of the house ir 
search of common fire hazards. The 16 
page, illustrated booklet points’ out the 
conditions most likely to cause a blaze 
offers specific advice on means of eliminat 
ing hazards. 


844. Perroteum. Another helpful sux 
vey and tabulation by Merrill Lynch 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, in which the eco. 
nomic, political, and social forces affecting 
the petroleum industry are discussed 
Earnings, dividends, stock prices, anc 
background information is given on cor. 
porations that sell crude oil, refining com 
panies, and large integrated companies that 
produce, refine, and market oil products 
(28 pages. ) 


845. BrstiocraPpHy OF RaiLway LITER 
ature: A 48-page illustrated booklet con 
taining brief descriptions of 283 books 
booklets, and periodicals on railway trans 
portation. Titles, authors, publishers, prices 
and other data are given. 


846. Lire INsuRANCE Fact Boox—1950 
Fifth annual edition of this informative 
compendium of life insurance facts. Its 9€ 
pages contain numerous tables and chart: 
giving statistics on practically every phase 
of the life insurance business. 


847. Some Business YARDsTICKs: Geu 
eral Mills’ chairman of the board Harry A 
Bullis discusses five yardsticks by whict 
business can be gauged—human relations 
productivity, capital investment, account: 
ing and statistics, and cooperation betwee 
industry and education. (22 pages.) 


848. ProFrraABLE OPERATION THROUGE 
AccounTinc: Control of financial transac 
tions involved in a retail store is described 
in this 14-page illustrated booklet issued 
by the New York State Department ol 
Commerce. The booklet represents the dis- 
tilled experiences of experts who counsel 
small retailers on the subjects of adequate 
records and other control devices. 


849. THe Facrs Asout Los ANGELE: 
County Inpustry: Based on the latest 
Census of Manufacturers figures published 
by the Department of Commerce, this 46 
page booklet gives facts and figures cov- 
ering the operation of industry in the L.A 
area for the year °47. 
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Caution but not panickyness 


ProsPERITY instigated by war spending is un- 
healthy, precarious. 

America is enjoying—“experiencing” would be a 
better word—such a boom. 

Employment has soared to approximately 62,- 
500,000, a new peak in our history. 

Wages have reached unparalleled heights, are 
still advancing, likely to continue. 

Vital industries are breaking production records. 

Home-building has expanded enormously—per- 
haps alarmingly. Does this presage a serious reces- 
sion by and by—within the near rather than distant 
future? 

Consumers are buying voraciously, a disturbing 
percentage on instalment borrowing. 

“Trade Loan Rise in New York Area Largest in 
Two Years,” records one newspaper headline. 

Another: “August Department Store Sales Up 
15% Over 1949,” referring to New York and Brook- 
lyn. 
™ Similar gains are recorded for the nation as a 
whole. 

Spectacular is the number of dividend increases 
currently reported, covering many and varied fields 
of industry and business. 

People are in a spending rather than a saving 
mood, as testified by retail purchases, vacation and 
travel expenditures, etc. Millions of workers obvi- 
ously are counting definitely upon continuation of 
improving times—and incomes. 


What of Securities? 


The stock market has been reflecting nationwide 
optimism. After the sharp break in July on Korean 
news, it has recovered remarkably. 

After all, this should not be regarded as aston- 
ishing in view of the moderate level of most stocks 
as measured by the ratio of net profits. 

The difference between income available on 
high-grade stocks and on high-grade bonds is ab- 
normal rather than normal. 

Since we are clearly in an inflationary trend, this 
is natural. Any substantial enhancement of bond 
values is most improbable. On the other hand, even 
if the worst should come to the worst, meaning 
that if a third World War erupts, not a few sub- 
stantial stocks would be likely to show increased 
earnings, despite heavier tax imposts. 





The Outlook 


It would call for audacity to attempt at this 
moment to box America’s economic, financial, polit- 
ical compass. 

Total war would entail multifarious, grave dis 
ruptions. 

Domestically, the November 7 voting cannot bu: 
bring far-reaching consequences. 

A Democratic landslide would generate jitter: 
throughout the ranks of responsible citizens. The} 
would shudder over the prospect of relentless 
spreading of national socialism, along the lines of 
Britain's Labor Government. If every Americar 
citizen could obtain the first-hand knowledge this 
writer has obtained of conditions in Britain, by 
repeated visits and investigations there, the out 
come in November would not remain in any doubt 

The historic American Way of Life has provec 
so infinitely better than Socialism in Britain and in 
every other country where it has been instituted 
that the perpetuation of free enterprise here woulé 
be unqualifiedly insured. 

I recently came away from Britain convinced 
that Socialistic government is immeasurably in: 
ferior to the kind of government America enjoyed 
until recent years. 

To my mind it would be tragic beyond expres 
sion if President Truman’s determination to ape 
Socialistic Britain were to be overwhelmingly en 
dorsed by American voters this Fall. 

The rank and file of Britons have been deludea 
into the belief that politicians can and will take 
care of them “from the cradle to the grave.” They 
have lost all sense of self-reliance. They have be 
come leaners. Few of them realize that they have 
been saved from wreck and ruin by American aid 
by the Marshall Plan. 

Few of them recognize the vital part the 
United States has played in combatting Commu. 
nistic-led North Korean mighty onslaughts upon the 
free peoples of South Korea. 


I still have faith that the iniquitous machina 
tions of Soviet Russia will, through Divine Provi- 
dence, be frustrated, that freedom will not be 
driven from the earth, that right and righteousness. 
not slavery, will prevail.—B. C. Forses. 
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Go into any store and say that 
to a salesman, and it usually 
makes his job much easier—lets 
him reach right away for the 
product with the highest price. 

That’s because quality and 
price do run fairly parallel for 
most things you buy. 

But when it comes to securi- 
ties, “the best” is a much bigger 
problem. 

Because you just can’t judge 
any security by the price tag 
alone, and “the best” stocks for 
any objective usually come in all 
shapes and sizes. 

Whether you invest for safety, 
for liberal income, or for price 
appreciation, there’s an extremely 
wide range of stocks and prices 
for you to select from. And very 
often a stock selling for $30 a 
share can offer you the same in- 
vestment values as one selling for 
twice as much—or more. 

So next time you come shop- 
ping at Merrill Lynch for securi- 
ties, remember: The best always 
depends on your present posi- 
tion, your available funds, what 
you want most in a stock. We 
can probably show you several 
that suit your purpose. 

Unless, of course, by “best” you 
mean service. When it comes to 
that, we'll see that you get our 
best. You won’t have to ask. 


Department SD-67 
Merritt LYNCH, 
Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 98 Cities 











INVESTMENT POINTERS 





by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Outlook for various groups 


Nort LONG BEFORE the war in Korea be- 
gan, President Truman stated that the 
outlook for world peace was better 
than for a long time. On June 13, an 
Administration official testified before 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
that the trend of military, political and 
economic events in South Korea were 
more favorable than at any time since 
the liberation of that country; that a 
well-disciplined army of 100,000 sol- 
diers was built up, etc. It is certainly 
obvious that the war was not foreseen 
by our Government officials. 

In the magazine Bolshevik, Stalin re- 
cently stated that the Soviet Union is 
encircled by capitalist countries and 
must become more powerful or be de- 
stroyed. Only the men in the Kremlin 
know whether or not the Korean inci- 
dent is the prelude to war between the 
United States and Russia. Until we 
know the answer, we will not know, 
with any certainty, the extent of mobil- 
ization, controls, taxes, etc., and with- 
out this knowledge, worthwhile esti- 
mates of earnings for our corporation 
stocks cannot be made. 

Even now, the Administration is not 
telling the whole truth about the war, 
and taxes and controls for next year. 
Very likely, important schemes are be- 
ing delayed until after the elections. 

A long war cannot be financed by 
taxation alone. The Government will 
be compelled to raise funds by selling 
war bonds, and this will be inflationary. 
In time the price of gold might be in- 
creased. Money rates will likely re- 
main at low levels, and there will be 
little unemployment. The President 
might permit wages to rise (for vote- 
catching reasons), but limit prices. 
Who can tell? 

On the other hand, the Republicans 
might win many seats in the Senate and 
House, and prevent the President from 
putting politics above the national wel- 
fare (as so many politicians do). 
Should the war be financed on a reck- 
less basis, a flight from the dollar might 
occur. 

On the assumption that we are facing 
a long period of either a military econ- 
omy or war, the railroads should be in 
a particularly favorable position, tax- 
wise. 

Southern Pacific has a book value of 
over $200 a share; now paying $5, and 
earning it twice over, and yielding 8%. 
Northern Pacific also has a book value 
of over $200 and yields around 7% on 
its $1.50 dividend. Considerable “war 
traffic” is likely to be routed over these 
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railroads, and dividends are more likety 
to be increased than decreased. Canadi 
an Pacific Reilway pays $1.25 in Cane 
dian funds, or about $1 in U.S. funds 
for a yield of 6%. Large new discov 
eries of natural resources make it likel 
that the volume of business and popu 
lation in Canada will increase a grea 
deal in coming years, and this stocl 
should be an attractive investment. 

I think there is likelihood that Atch 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe will split it 
stock two-for-one and pay a $5 divi 
dend on the new stock. (In this con 
nection, it is interesting to note tha! 
Union Pacific's new stock paying $5 i: 
now around 96.) 

Under conditions of either a war 
military economy, airplane companie: 
should do well. Bendix yields arounc 
7% (with an increase in dividend pos 
sible), and North American Aviation 
yields over 7%. Present prices aroune 
$50 and $15, respectively. 

Demand for petroleum products 
steel and copper will be very large 
Current dividends on Socony, Pure Oil 
Gulf Oil, Anaconda, Kennecott, Youngs 
town Sheet and Tube, etc., will likely 
be maintained, even if taxes rise con 
siderably. With Youngstown split two 
for-one, I think there is an excellen' 
chance that the annual dividend on the 
new stock will be $4. 

There is some talk that utility div 
dends might be in danger, but I dc 
not believe payments on high-grade 
stocks such as American Telephone 
Philadelphia Electric, will be reduced 
American Telephone is regarded as al 
most a public institution, and has beet 
receiving fair treatment from the State 
public service commissions. Current 
yield is close to 6% on both these stocks 

Sugar companies should do well. } 
particularly favor South Porto Ric« 
Sugar, now $51 and which might pay 
$4 or $5 annually. Because the prop 
erties of this company are outside ol 
the United States, earnings will not be 
hit hard by U. S. taxes. 

At present, it is difficult to estimat 
the outlook for some groups, such a: 
building stocks, department stores, mot 
ors, and manufacturers of householc 
appliances, because of various restric 
tions which might be later established 
The movies have been hurt by televi 
sion, and I would prefer to have Ce 
lumbia Broadcasting than moving pic 
ture stocks. 


Advance release by air mail of this regula: 
article will be sent to interested reader: 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request 
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fhe experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is a scientific formula 
for fortune building. Success over many 
years has also proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 

Years of accuracy have built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to 
get the “Stock Market Appraisements” 
we formerly syndicated nationally on 
financial pages under the heading, 
“ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

This demand from everywhere for re- 
liable guidance on when and what to buy 
forced us to publish our comments in in- 
expensive weekly bulletins. 

To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely 
eliminates the hazards of speculation. 
Now, thanks to the discovery, made while 


YES—FORTUNES ARE LOST SEEKING 
DIVIDENDS—NOT GROWTH VALUES 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years protecting 

investors from danger, wrote “America To- 

morrow,” called “the most far-seeing ece- 

nomic guide for the future,’ sent free to his 

personal clients with his ‘27 Safety Rules” 
for investors and traders. 


growth values. He does not realize the 
great number of stocks listed that are in 
a trend of natural retrogression. He does 
not know how few are impulsed by 
special advantages. However, many of 
the few that look like growth stocks have 
their own peculiar limitations. 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through specializing, not through 
diversification. A few poor selections can 
destroy the gains of years. Recently, our 
clients bought a pre-reorganization bond 
that doubled in price and an oil stock at six 
that went to fourteen. Our newest discovery 
at four has already advanced to seven and 
still has great fortune-building promise. 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement. That 
alone will offset higher living costs. That, 
and fortune-building requirements, calls 
for at least a fifty per cent fund gain each 
year. Instead, the great majority of in- 
vestors see their cash values shrink each 
year. The very opposite is the basis of 
our long-term fortune-building plan. 

Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his “Comments” said: 

“What ‘Roystone Says... is re 
spected by the best in Wall Street, from 
the small speculator to the largest invest- 





evaluating fundamental psychological fac- 
tors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry Formula, we are 
enabled to detect the difference between distribution and accu- 
mulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. We follow 
the insiders who make the market, not the public that buys 
during distribution and sells during periods of accumulation. 

Without such “insight” the average investor never has a fair 
chance. Instead of building up a fortune in a few years, he sees 
his funds shrink year after year. Unfortunately, investors and 
traders are equally victims of psychological distortions. Follow- 
ing popular sentiment, they too often are forced to buy when 
they should sell and sell when they should buy. To protect 
clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules 
for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and 
so have no growth futures. Investors should not seek dividends 
at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 

Often, before the fifty-point break in 1946, we warned against 
a drastic decline. Just before the Korea crisis, we repeated that 
warning. We advised conserving cash to buy special situations, 
long-term growth possibilities independent of general conditions. 
Anticipating such breaks to buy growth bargains makes all the 
difference between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points are absolutely essen- 
tial to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching 
has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It 
would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of appreciation from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
of growth prospects in special situations such as those we have 
elected to buy for substantial income and rapid growth. While 
they await opportunities they need instruction to protect them 
from the dangers of popular misconceptions such as the uni- 
versal mistake in forecasting the 1948 election. 


GROWTH FIRST—THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy at any time and 
be sure of a profit. He has slight knowledge of the economic and 
investment cycles. He seldom considers that many businesses out- 
grow their initial advantages. He knows next to nothing about 





ment trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. With 
a truly remarkable record in earlier years, since he has been 
writing for this service he has foreseen all the important market 
changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We cannot take our first step in fortune-building until we 
appreciate that error is preponderant in human effort. We might 
go so far as to say that if there is a wrong way, human beings 
are prone to follow that way. That is why we earnestly believe 
there is a tremendous need for honest investment and business 
guidance. Such assistance can be derived only from factually 
appraising future investment values in the light of political and 
social trends. It was such factual appraisement that enabled us 
correctly to foresee the 1948 election result and the resultant 
market break. Without such guidance, there is small hope for 
the individual in his quest for financial independence. 

Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to 
replace our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

The same weekly bulletins that cost you only twenty-five 
dollars for fifty-two weeks, go to thousands of clients from coast 
to coast, including those paying one hundred dollars a year for 
personal guidance and to banks and big business. 


What the Weekly Bulletin Said at Market Top, 
May 31, 1946, before the 50 point drop 


“The market is now in the zone of distribution, positively 
dangerous. 

“In 1940 when the averages were 138 and Wall Street was 
wild-eyed over inflation, we alone were positive the averages 
would go down to 96. They did. Now that prices are again at 
a dangerous level, everybody is most confident.” 

Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When 
you send check for $5 or $25.00 be sure to ask for “America 
Tomorrow” and those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and 
Traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 4, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931). Mid-town consultation appointment 25. 
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Ex BOOK VALUE 


STOCKS 


For Income and Profit 


I is important today to select stocks 

whose earnings would be little affected 
by an excess profits tax. High book values in 
relation to current market prices provide 
a guide to companies with good excess 
profits tax shelters. 

In a new Report UNITED selects 5 
stocks as attractive in this class: 


Stock Book Recent 
Value Price 
st Sn } }. cn 
a ee 
Ys ot Ce. << 
> |... ae. ~ 5 
a. | 


These stocks have estimated earnings for 
1950 ranging from $3.50 to over $10 per 
share. Two pay dividends; one yielding 
over 8%. 


Yours with Month’s Trial 


This Special Report and weekly 
UN SID lavesmment Service sent $ l 
for one month to new readers for 


Send $1 for Report FM-56 NOW! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r Boston 16, Mass 





THE 


‘SENSITIVE INDEX 


a ten te nee of market pe gee 
who are 


THE S. I. OFFERS: 


(i) Beige market guidance in the form of 
a. and — signals with a well-sus- 
a 


record of accuracy. 

(2) A working solution to the present perplex- 

investment problems facing you. 

(3) A substantial ape i immunity from the 
magnetic pull of emotions, and the 
age TE ‘which culminates in 

ty, unreasonable, and unprofitable market 
decisions. 

@ YOU CAN NEVER LEARN THE VALUE 
OF A MARKET STUDY BY HEARSAY. 
You must test it personally. The Sensitive 
Index exists today because it hes panes 
that test for so many subscribers. hg not 
join those who have changed m ““mys- 

tery”’ into market mastery? 

SPECIAL OFFER: If you have never tried 

thir service before, send $10.00 for a three- 

months’ trial subscription. 


STEPHEN GARGILIS 
FINANCIAL SERVICE 


Dept. F-17 
3@ Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
























MAKE YOUR FORTUNE 


= SCHEDULE. $100,000—20 

onthly, as goal. _— losing ms by yi 
speculation. START your FUTURE, Today. NOW. 
Plan and Latest bulletin, new clients............ $1 


SUCCESSFUL TRADERS ANALYSIS 
Box 244, ESD, San Diego, Calif. 











Current Outlook for 


440 STOCKS 


Send $1.00 for complete current analysis and 
explanatory booklet— 


“Common Sense Security Analysis" 
Write Dept. F-2 


INVESTORS RESEARCH CO. 


MIHRAN BLDG., 








MARKET OUTLOOK 





The historical record since 1861 shows 
that stock market declines following 
the beginning of wars have in this coun- 
try always provided buying opportu- 
nities for major advances in stock 
prices. 

Duration of the early declines 
touched off by four previous wars was 
from six weeks to eight months. The 
reaction precipitated by the Korean 
conflict lasted less than three weeks. 
During the following six weeks the 
market staged a recovery that, under 
the circumstances, was amazingly per- 
sistent. Technical indications of recov- 
ery were favorable from a long-range 
viewpoint but raised some questions 
regarding the intermediate trading out- 
look. 

The persistence with which stock 
prices advanced forced the classifica- 
tion of the recovery as a minor invest- 
ment stampede. 

From the low of July 18 to August 
24 there was only one day of normal 
technical correction as reflected in the 
breadth performance of the market. 
As against one day of normal short- 
term reaction there were twelve days 
when the advance, as reflected in 
breadth, was sufficiently aggressive to 
justify some temporary correction. 

It is this ratio of twelve days of posi- 
tive rally to only one day of normal 
correction that puts the July-August 
recovery into the category of a minor 
investment stampede. 

Since regulation oi the market was 
made more rigorous in 1938, there 
have been a number of major and 


by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Action of war markets 


minor investment stampedes, The rec. 
ord to date shows that major stampedes 
have all been followed by intermediate 
declines of at least ten per cent, but 
that minor stampedes may be compen- 
sated for technically by a protracted 
horizontal trading range. Even after 
minor stampedes, however, the past 
record shows more intermediate de- 
clines than horizontal consolidations. 

In the present situation there is jus 
tification for assuming that if there is 
to be an intermediate decline it will re 
sult from some adverse political devel 
opment. At the time of writing the 
most ominous threat appears to be the 
propaganda campaign conducted by 
the Central People’s Government of 
China to establish the United States as 
an aggressor in Korea, in Formosa, and 
in Manchuria. 

It may be that Communist China is 
only trying to build up a strong case 
for its demand that it be granted gt 
sentation at the September wen 
the United Nations General Assembly. 

However, during the last two deo 
ades this kind of propaganda has fre- 
quently proved to be the prelude to 

aggression by dictatorships. 

It seems logical that if Communist 
China is going to give any direct aid 
to the North Koreans, such help should 
be supplied as soon as possible. 

Pending a definite intermediate test 
the market in its performance during 
july and August appeared to reflect a 
more philosophic acceptance by Amer. 
ican investors of the Riven infla 


tionary consequences of war. 
nn 
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ON THE BOOKSHELF 





Bernard Baruch 

A fascinating, 155-page account of 
the “beady-eyed old eagle” whose 
acumen extends beyond economics to 
the Americans’ national character. A 
fabulously successful speculator, ad- 
viser to Woodrow Wilson in War I, 
Franklin Roosevelt in War II, and 
Harry Truman in the Atomic Age, 
Baruch’s life is a history that reads like 
oiography. Written in cogent, appeal- 
ing fashion. (by W. L. White, Har- 
court Brace & Co., N. Y., $2). 


How to Lay a Nest Egg 

Written by a Philadelphia stock- 
broker, this is an elementary rundown 
of investment principles slanted toward 











I can't decide between a mutual 
fund and six sheer nightgowns.” 


the “seedbed where the doctrines 
sprout”—the community. Tells just what 
head officers ought to do when they 
visit a plant town, how to run an Open 
House or a community clambake, how 
‘o get ipto the local act in general. 
(by Louis B. Lundborg, Harper & 
Brothers, 1950, $3). 


Public Relations in the 

al Community 

Counsels the businessman to quit 
wooing a phantom public and go after 
the ladies. In style it is gay, chatty and 
somewhat paternal. In content it is old 
hat. (by Edgar Scott; Winston, Phila- 
delphia, $1.50). 





‘uffolk’s Guide to the Mails 

This is a complete rundown on serv- 
ices offered by the U. S. Post Office all 
the way from fourth class to special de- 
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livery. Use of advertising on low-rate 
postal material, savings ected by roll 
stamps or meters, the mechanics of 
business reply cards, are among sub- 
jects treated. 

Aside from its practical value, some 
of the book’s sections are downright in- 
teresting to read. The Post Office De- 
partment, according to the author, is “in 
the somewhat dubious position of as- 
sistant keeper of the nation’s morals,” 
since it has banned from the mails all 
“infernal machines,” “obscene matter,” 


“matter soliciting procurement of .di- 
vorces in foreign countries,” and “libel- 
ous and indecent matter.” One para- 

aph points out wryly that “Many 
rms use money orders to send funds 
for expenses, commissions, drawing ac- 
counts, and salaries to salesmen and 
other employees in remote cities. A 
money order may be easier to cash than 
the firm’s check under these circum. 
stances.” (by Roy L. Pepperburg; Suf- 
folk Publications, Greenlawn, N. Y., $2 
bound in paper). 





“HOW | WOULD 
INVEST $100,000 TODAY” 


By Louis Guenther, Publisher Financial World 


You would jump at the chance to talk with Louis Guenther, veteran financial 


editor and publisher, and have him tell you, out of his nearly half-century’s 
experiencé in Wall Street, how he would iat 100,000 today. You can get his sound views on such an Investment 


i] 
Program, combining liberal yield, and satisf long-term market growth, if beer! 
FINANCIAL WORLD now. “s es : i 


Even though you have much more or much less than $100,000 to invest, this 


remarkable study will be of great value in helping you to arrive at sounder 
conclusions om improving your own investment program by making wiser security selections. 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION ONLY $5 


RETURN “AD” WITH ONLY $5 for a 3-months’ trial subscription and receive, 


(a) 13 Weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD (will assist you in handling your 
security Investments more fitably); (b) Next 3 Monthly pocket Stock Guides with our individual STOCK 
RATINGS, also Earnings ividends and other vital data on (900 listed stocks: (e¢) Personal investment Advies 
Privilege; and (d) “65 Honor Roll Stocks’ (Dividends 50 Years Or More); “How Safe Are Common Stocks?” and 
“HOW | WOULD INVEST $100,000 TODAY”’. 


Or, send $20 check or money order for annual subscription (or $11 for six 


months) including all the above, ALSO $4.50 STOCK FACTOGRAPH BOOK 
{iece-s a eee just off the press—a “MUST” in analyzing stock values. Your Money Back Ip 98 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


(Founded 1902) 


86-FB Trinity Place New York 6, N. ¥. 














ANOTHER WONDER STOCK 
LIKE GENERAL MOTORS? 


General Motors has been a bonanza with generous stock dividends, regular & extra 
cash dividends ($7 already declared in 1950) plus large appreciation. General Motors. 
week after week, was the most recommended investment of 40 advisory services. 


Now another “Blue Chip” has forged ahead as the prime favorite of The Experts. 
Will THIS stock duplicate General Motors? Closely behind, almost neck and neck. 


are 5 other stocks. 


Would you like our Bulletin revealing New No. 1 Stock and the handful of elite 
stocks next in line? It will cost you only $1.00 with FREE 4 weeks trial subscrip- 
tion including a readers digest of Buy, Hold & Sell advices of ALL leading advisory 
services, Consensus of Predictions About Things to Come, 14 “Little Blue Chips” 
(3 under $15), “Duval’s Growth Stocks,” other valuable information and guidance 


Fill in, Clip, Mail today with $1 
DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 


Dept. R-141, 41-43 Crescent St.. Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
I enclose $1 (Air Mail $1.25) for Bulletin revealing New No. 1 Stock and 5 next 
in preference with FREE 4 weeks service including all the above features. 
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INVESTMENT 
STRATEGY 


Would you like to check 
your INVESTMENT 


“| vieed to HOLD of 


SELL them. 
(Please print your 
name) 


No cost 
or obligation. 





Write Dept. F-94 


REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
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Keystone 


Custodian 
Funds 


BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 
Prospectus from your dealer or 


The Keystone Company 


of Boston 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 























MARKET COMMENT 












IT is IMPORTANT not to let confusing 
details obscure the fairly clear inevita- 
bilities apparent in the investment en- 
vironment: (1) Regardless of what 
happens in Korea, Formosa, China, 
Russia and elsewhere, we have entered 
a more intensive armament economy, 
(2) which means a high level of in- 
dustrial activity and no fear of depres- 
sion or recession for a long time, (3) 
which also means higher taxes, (4) a 
trend toward higher wages, (5) more 
talk of shortages and less talk of sur- 
pluses, and (6) periodic spells of “in- 
vestment nerves. 

Business will be good. Earnings will 
be good, even after higher taxes. But 
there will be plenty of things to worry 


-| about; and at times the stock market 


probably will do enough “worrying” to 
make the more emotional holders of 
equities temporarily uncomfortable. 
There will be more “Koreas” in the 
stock market—surprises out of the blue. 
That, it seems to me, is one of the 
“inevitabilities” in this world political 
situation. 

The market's internal technical 
structure remains exceedingly strong, 
and probably will continue to be 
strong. Indeed, it seems to me that the 
active demand for “good” stocks will 
be such that higher prices over a peri- 
od are one of the “inevitabilities.” The 
type of buyer who is absorbing the 
supply of “best name” stocks takes 
them out of the market, constantly re- 
ducing the already rather small floating 
supply. 

Who has been buying these “good 
names’? Mutual Funds (often mis- 
called investment trusts), insurance 
companies, pension funds, employees’ 
funds, large investors who fear the de- 
clining purchasing power of the dollar 
if they put their funds into bonds, pru- 
dent trustees, small investors who must 
have a higher yield than bonds offer, 
and “knowledgable people” generally. 

Where does the supply of shares 
come from? 

It is scattered. Estates have to sell 
some to pay taxes. There is always con- 
siderable switching. There is always 
some profit-taking. Occasionally there 
is some selling by people who get 
“scared” about the general economic or 
political outlook. But the supply, for a 
long time ahead, looks likely to be 
smaller than the demand. Corporations 
are not producing additional shares as 
fast as the demand for them grows. 

My estimate is that about 99% of all 





the stocks listed on the New York Stock 
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Technical position strong 





————<—by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 





















Exchange were owned by exactly the 
same people on July 13 as on June 23 
In other words, that the “disturbance 
of ownership” during the Korea inci 
dent was only about 1%. 4 

As previously pointed out here, . 
very large part of the “good” stocks | 
turned loose by the emotional investors — 
during Korea were absorbed by institu — 
tional and semi-institutional buyers 
Ownership went from weaker to strong 
er hands. 

During the past few months I have 
talked with many institutional buyers 
and all are talking about the probler 
of finding a eee to put their funds- 
not about selling. The inflow of new 
savings into the coffers of investing in 
stitutions is huge; and when these peo 
~ think about buying stocks they con 

ne their thoughts (pretty tee te E 
“the hundred best names.” 

So it is no wonder that the “good ¥ 
stocks continue to act better than the B 
“speculative” ones. 


The gan “inevitability” of stil Th 
higher labor costs seems to be making . 
an impression on investors, both institu | “KI 
tional and independent. Some of the big 
low-labor-load industries are: Petrole 
um, electrical utilities, gas transmission the 
sulphur mining, cigarette manufactur wer 


ing, drug production, fertilizer produe 
tion, wy gum, soap, milk process 
ing, and ng where the product is 
wholesaled rather than retailed. 

Labor costs usually are high in the 
textile, telegraph, office equipment, air 
craft and dm industries. 

For those looking for equities repre 
senting very low labor costs, the fol 
lowing stocks might be suggested 
Texas Gulf Sulphur, Freeport Sulphur, 
Tennessee Gas Transmission, Texas 
Eastern, Cities Service, Union Oil of 
California, Richfield Oil, Texas Com 
pany (for that matter, most any good 
oil company), Potash Company 
America, Coca-Cola, Procter & Gam 
ble, International Minerals ¢> Chemical, 
Wrigley, American Chicle and _ Lift 
Savers. Incidentally, Kennecott has 4 
very low labor load at its Utah Copper 
division. 

This may be a good time to mention 
another highly mechanized mining 








operation which is not so well known | Sead n 
as Utah Copper, but which holds high }} shares. 
promise for the patient investor—P } if met 
Oreille Mines & Metals Co., around # y,.,, 
6% over-the-counter. This zinc-lead oe 
producer, in which both Hecla Mining - om 
and Bunker Hill & Sullivan have a sub- om 


stantial interest, steadily is increasing 
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By Humphrey B. Neill 
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The book to put you in the 
“KNOW-HOW” about the 
big deals—the maneuvers— 
the “corners” —how millions 
were made — and lost — on 


The STOCK EXCHANGE 


ORDER NOW! This b reference book, full 
tadexed, documented od taped priced ~A 
only $6.00! If, after seven days’ examina 


tion, not 
completely satisfied return the book 


for a full 
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C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., inc. | 
Fifth Avenue, New Yerk 11, N. Y. F9-15 | 
Send me The Inside Story of the Stock Ex- | 
e. I enclose $6.00. I understand I may 
return the book within one week for full refund 
if net satisfied. | 
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Fulah Gonke with tab tran i 
Wash.) property which within a 
should be aking and milling aaa 
3,000 tons of easily crushed and easily 
milled low-grade ore by the “contour 
mining” method (a method that in- 
volves a minimum of labor and em- 
ploys gravity handling to a great ex- 
tent). 

In addition to its own property, Pend 
Oreille owns about 60% of the stock of 
the important Reeves MacDonald 
Mines, Ltd., operating across the bor- 
der in British Columbia. Both Reeves 
and Pend Oreille are making mone 
now, and it looks like Pend Oreille will 
be paying dividends next year. It is my 
opinion that the investor who is not 
in too much of a h will do well in 
Pend Oreille. It has ore for many years. 

Look for some excellent earnin 
these next few crop-moving mon 
from Chicago & North Western. The 
common stock is highly speculative, 
but should be a good low-priced specu- 
lation over the near term. . . . American 
Seating, which had a very poor second 
quarter due to a strike, is having an 
excellent second half year. . . . Huss- 
mann Refrigerator is doing excellent 
business, and earnings of around $5 a 
share this year seem probable. . . . 
Both Illinois Central and Seaboard Air 
Line are. candidates for higher divi- 
dends. . . . Keep in mind that Cities 
Service has a very small common capi- 
tal for such a large oil company, and 
that the stock can be worth a great 
deal. . . . With aluminum in such strong 
demand, Reynolds Metals should not 
be overlooked. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


CONGRATULATIONS 





W. H. Schneider, elected vice-presi- 
dent-comptroller and a director of 
Mack Trucks, Inc. 


Leroy A. Lincoln, president of Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co., Arthur B. 
Lawrence, senior partner of F. S. 
Smithers & Co., and Henry V. B. Smith, 
partner of H. J. Baker & Bro., elected 
directors of Commercial Solvents Corp. 

John P. Kiley, elected president and 
a director of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad, and Lloyd 
F. Donald, who succeeds Mr. Kiley as 
vice-president-operations. 

Albert W. Stompe, elected vice- 
president in charge of sales of the Dia- 
mond Match Co. 


S. M. Barr and John L. Wilcox, ap- 
pointed vice-presidents of Western 
Union Telegraph Co. 
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For short term swin 
trading in grains an 
active stocks. (Known 
to the trade as scalping. ) 
No obligation. Just clip and 
mail with stamped self ad- 
dressed envelope. 


aida io sotto lacecis dues. ee 
Address 
| REFEREED eee 2, 


LESTER B. ROBINSON 
429 Russ Bidg. 
San Francisco 4, California 











You May Be Amazed 





Allied Stores National Aviatios 
American Woolen National Supply 
Anaconda Pheips Dodge 
Assoc. Drygoods Reo Motors 
Borg-Warner Raytheon 
Canadian Pac. Ry. Sehenley 

Com’l. Solvents Sharon Steel 

du Pont United Aireraft 
Firestone Un. Merch & Mfg 
General Motors U. S. Rubber 
Magnavox Willys Overiang 
Mo.-Kan.-Texas Ry White Motor 
Moore Me Lines Zenith Radio 


how many timing signals are hidden 
in such financial page data as volume, 
most active stocks, odd lot trading, 
professional trading, issues traded, 
advances, declines,, new highs, new 
lows, etc. For sample unique MAR- 
KET X-RAY GRAPHS and iatest 
market advice, send $1 to Dept. F-9. 
New inquirers only. 


MARKET ACTION, Inc. 








P. O. Box 986, G.P.O., New York 1, N. Y. 








HOW 10 
IMPROVE YOUR POSITION 
IN THESE COMMODITIES 


SOYBEANS OIL AND LARB 
HIDES OATS 
TTON RYE 


To help you make decision in your specu- 
lative position in these commodities, re- 
gardiess of the market trends, Commodity 
Trend Service offers you weekly bulletins 
containing sound market information plus 
laa telegrams as the situation re- 
quires. 


Current bulletins on these com 








modities will be sent you in a hurry. 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 














CURRENT DIVIDEND 


3% INSURED 
SAFETY 
ae 4 Peake 


UNITED FEDERAL 
SAVINGS & LOAN ASS’N 
716 Locust, Des Moines, Iowa 
















Life... 


California 



































You've dreamed of some day living or 
visiting in the land of sunshine — here 
is something you can do about it. 
Start a California savings account with 
Standard Federal Savings and Loan 
Association. On June 30, 1950 Standard 
Federal paid their eighth consecutive 
dividend rate on the basis of 3% per 
annum. 


current 

dividend rate 
Your principal is safe while you earn 
more. Federal insurance up to $5,000. 
Send for Standard’s“Save by Mail” Plan 
that makes our office as near to you as 
your mail box. 
Invest by the 10th — earn from the Ist. 
WRITE TopaAyY for Stand- 
ard Federal’s “Save by 
Mail” Plan, and your free 
\ copy of “California, Here 






SAVINGS 
and Loan Association 


735 SOUTH OLIVE STREET 
LOS ANGELES 14 f 











INLAND OIL CO. 


Common Stock 
Price 50c Per Share 


Prospectus on request 


WEBER-MILLICAN CO. 


Members Nat’! Ass’n Securities Dealers 
61 Broadway, N. Y.6 BO. 9-6163 
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LOEW'S INCORPORATED 
MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 
September 6, 195 
declared 
a quarterly dividend of 37¥c per 
& share on the outstanding Common 
Stock of the Company, payable on 
the close of business on September 15, 1950 
Checks will be mailed. 
CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 


The Board of Directors has 
September 30, 1950, to stockholders of record at 
Vice Pres. & Treasurer 




























Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential in finance 
and industry te your company. 


investors 
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Store stocks 


A RISE IN department store shares is 
very likely over coming months. Vari- 
ous signs point in this direction. Retail 
sales have shown a brisk pick-up since 
the Korean outbreak, and there are rea- 
sons for believing that this improve- 
ment is no mere “flash in the pan.” 

People seem to be in a definite buy- 
ing mood again, and it’s significant— 
even if not particularly healthy—that 
savings bank deposits have been drop- 
ping just at a time when store sales are 
on the rise again. Of course, some of 
this is due to “scare” buying, and plain 
hoarding. Yet, it looks as if store sales 
volume is going higher, which should 
aid retailing stocks. 

The all-important thing to keep in 
mind in judging any investment today 
is how the company behind it is going 
to fare under the big arms program 
now shaping up. It must be remem- 
bered that some firms aren’t going to 
do too well under the shift-over from 
“normalcy” to a military regime. On the 
other hand, certain industries stand to 
gain from such a change. One such 
avored group is the retail industry. 

True, the retail merchants don’t play 
a direct role in rearming the nation in 
the same sense as manufacturers do, 
but they will benefit nonetheless. This 
is because retailing is highly sensitive 
to important changes in the general 
business picture. With billions of dol- 
lars being spent for rearmament (with 
many more yet to come), employment 
will be high and the public’s spending 
power will increase proportionately. 
And, when the American housewife’s 
pocketbook starts to bulge, history 
shows that she invariably makes a bee- 
line to the nearest department stores 
and apparel shops. Such was the ex- 
perience during World War II, and it 
looks as if history will repeat itself—at 
least in this respect. 


by W. C. HANSON 





Anc 
due for rise wont 
The retailers will benefit not onh a 
form bigger sales totals, but from fasta ae 5 
turnover of goods (very important it “8 
merchandising) and through wide ee 
profit margins. Under such circum |93] 
stances, merchants tend to work on big Aas 
ger markups (profit ratios) and selling socks 
becomes much less competitive than ..,.), 
usual. When such conditions prevail B yo.4. 
even the “beets: operators can make yy, 
money in retailing. the w 
All this comes at a time when ston ii, } 
stocks are selling at fairly modest price 4... ‘I, 
in relation to profits and past pric ® opin 
performances—thus, chances for appre The s 
ciation are all the better. While then ippeal 
are lots of speculative situations wit |997 
real possibilities in this group it wou (;,, 
seem best, though, to stick to the bet Bo, rec 
ter-known store shares, especially thos & ;,]e< 
with “growth” indications, such as the positio 
following: more 
Bond Stores, Howard Stores an ha; pc 
United Merchants & Manufacturer Oth. 
represent three men’s clothing chain § .._.:. 
They sell to the “mass” market, empha ~ 
sizing price and turnover. Pricewix m0 
they seem deflated here, should see ap & 41) },; 
preciation over the next 6'to 12 month § .,..;.... 
Franklin Stores, Lane Bryant anf)... 
Lerner—women’s wear and special o ” 
stores—look cheap on a price basi equitie 


bearing in mind. that this group tend 
to be rather speculative, as a whole. 

In the department store field, som 
very interesting things are happenin 
The growth taking - fee there is im 
pressive in some cases. This is esp 
cially true of firms operating multipl 
units and chains of stores. 

Allied Stores is an example, with § 
department stores, 40 branch or “ju 
ior” department outlets, and five spt 
ciality io in various localities. Allia 
has shown dynamic sales gains for 
last two decades, and profits have bet 
on the upgrade. A new sales record! 
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Associated Dry Goods 
Bond Stores 
eet), Oh os oe ek btw seen 
Federated Stores 
Franklin Stores 
aS a er 
ec ce ees cakisyae 
Interstate Dept. Stores 
Lane Bryant 
ee career ere 
Se EY: sk . o wince cckesemae d 
By MOE ED. oa ons ceases onde 
United Merchants & Manufacturers... . . 
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Dividend Price Range Recen 
(1949) 1946-1950 Price 
$3.00 63%—25 8¢ 

1.60 20%—11% 18 
1.75 48%—16% 14 
1.20 38%—125% 18 
2.00 42%—19 4l 
0.70 30%— 6% 9% 
1.25 55 —12% 18% 
1.50 51%-12% 18 
2.00 50 —17% 27 
1.00 20%— 9% 114 
2.00 444%-16% 21 
2.00 65 —28% 82 
3.00 70 —35% 51 
1.00 22 — 9% 14% 
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jue tor the present fiscal year, with 
zarnings to run-around $6.25 a share. 
This stock looks attractive. 

Another big and prospering group is 
that run by Federated D 
Stores, which operates Abraham & 
Straus and Bloomingdales in New York, 
among others. Earnings are now run- 
ning better than $6 a share, with more 
gains in sight. This is an excellent 
issue, with dividends dating back to 
(931. 

Any mention of department store 
stocks must include those two friendly 
rivals, Gimbels and Macy's of New 
York. 

Macy’s has the distinction of running 
the world’s biggest store in one loca- 
tion, has built up its sales steadily for 
the last 20 years, and enhanced the 
earning power of its common stock. 
The stock is good quality, has growth 
ippeal and has paid dividends since 
(927. 

Gimbels has made remarkable gains 
in recent years, not only expanding its 
sales but enhancing its qualitative 
position in many ways. Among the 
more modest-priced issues, -Gimbels 
has possibilities. 

Other department store shares with 
promise are Associated Dry Goods, 
City Stores, Interstate Department 
Stores, and May Department Stores. 
All have stores operating in various 
states; substantial growth is taking 
place in each case, and their shares 
can rightly be described as “growth” 


equities. 


CANADA DRY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Directors of Can- 
ada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorpo- 
rated, at a meeting thereof held 
on August 22, 1950 declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.0625 per share on the $4.25 
Cumulative Preferred Stock; a 
quarterly dividend of $0.20 per 
share and an extra dividend of 
$0.10 per share on the Common 
Stock; all payable October 1, 
1950 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on Septem- 
ber 15, 1950. Transfer books will 
not be closed. Checks will be 
mailed, 

Wo. J. WILLIAMs, 
V. Pres. & Secretary £ 














BENEFICIAL 


INDUSTRIAL LOAN 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors as follows: 
CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 
$.81% per share 
(for quarterly period i 
September 30, 1950) 


COMMON STOCK 
Quarterly Dividend of $.37% 
per share and in addition 
an Extra Dividend of 
$.12/2 per share 


The dividends are payable Sep- 
tember 30, 1950 to stockholders 
of record at close of business 
September 15, 1950. 

Puiuip KaPINAs 


September 1, 1950 Treasurer 


IN U.S. 
AND CANADA 


OVER 
475 OFFICES 


















PLYMOUTH 
DODGE 


DE SOTO 
CHRYSLER 











DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of three 
dollars ($3.00) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
September 26, 1950 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
September 11, 1950. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 




















C.L.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


Dividend on Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
Cc. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable October 1, 1950, to stockholders ef 
record at the close of business September 11, 
1950. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 

FRED W. HAUTAU, Treasurer 
August 24, 1950. 


























Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 
August 29, 1950 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
has declared quarterly dividend No. 118 
of. Fifty Cents ($.509 per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, pay- 
able September 20, 1950, to common 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 8, 1950. 
W. C. KING, Secretary 











MIAMI COPPER COMPANY > 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


September 5, 1950 

A dividend of fifty (50c) cents per share 

has been declared, payable September 28, 

1950, to stockholders of record at the close 

of business September 15, 1950. The trans- 
fer books of the company will not close. 


SAM A. LEWISOHN, 
President 
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Rovar TYPEWRITER 
CoMmPANY, Ine, 


A dividend of 134%, amounting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending October 31, 1950, has been 
declared payable October 15, 1950 
on the outstanding preferred stock 
of the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on October 2, 1950. 


A dividend of 50¢ per share has 
been declared payable October 15, 
1950, on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company, of the par 
value of $1.00 per share, to hold- 
ers of common stock of record at 
the close of business on October 
2, 1950. 


August 30, D. H. COLLINS 
1950 


——RUYAL—— 








ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


Greensburg, Pa. 
COMMON STOCK 


A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 35c per share 
and an extra dividend of 
15c per share on the 
Common Stock have 
been declared, payable 
September 25, 1950 to 
stockholders of record 
at the close of business 
September 11, 1950. 

The transfer books will 
not be closed. 


WALTER H. STEFFLER 
Secretary & Treasurer 





August 23, 1950. 














THE TEXAS COMPANY 
a: Fee 


Consecutive Dividend 


A dividend ot one dollar ($1.00) 
per share on the Capital Stock of 
the Company has been declared 
this day, payable on October 2, 
1950, to stockholders ot cecord at 
the close of business on September 
1, 1950. The stock transfer books 
will remain open. 
Rosert FIsHER 


August 4, 1950 Treasurer 
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USF&. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 


The Board of Directors of United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
one has declared a dividend of 

fty cents per share payable on 
October 16, 1950, to stockholders of 
record September 26, 1950. 


C. J. FITZPATRICK, 
Secretary 
August 23, 1950 





























READERS SAY 





Controls 

I was profoundly shocked at your lead- 
ing editorial advocating more p ng as 
a war measure. Don’t you know that “con- 
trols” do not control, that black markets 
are demoralizing and should please Stalin 
very much? 

. . . allocation of raw materials, sale of 
government food surpluses to reduce 
prices, and intelligent use of the taxing 
power, high excise taxes on luxuries, etc., 
would do the trick much more effectively, 
lead to much less corruption and preserve 
incentive and private initiative. 

—Wiuuis A. SNYDER, 
Hudson, N. Y. 


lasurance dividends 


Your article on “Metropolitan Lifer” 
[May 1] gave out information which is 
misleading, and on which I wish to differ 
as a sm aid-up policy holder. My 20- 
year life policy was paid up in 1946, and 
about that time I received a 
from Metropolitan on which they informed 
me they were not paying dividends as of 
that date, or some similar statement. It 
was a form card, probably sent out to all 
paid-up = holders. 

Is it fair business management for a 
company as well financed as your article 
states, to deny a small policy holder his 
just earnings on money they invest? 

ey have gone into building income 
real estate in competition with small in- 
come property holders, using the mone 
collected on ene from those same pol- 
icy holders. I happen to be one. 

You can believe me, their public rela- 

- tions are at a very low ebb as far as I am 
"Som der if ill print a d t 
wonder if you will print a deroga 

statement such as this? canned 

—GEorGE BAKER, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Forses asked Vice-President W. J]. Bar- 


rett of Metropolitan Life to Bs yf to Mr. 
Baker's letter. His answer reads, in part: 


To most people the word “dividend” 
means the kind of dividend which is paid 
by corporations to their stockholders; such 
dividends usually reflect, of course, the 
profits made on sales at current prices. 
When applied to life insurance policies, 
the term “dividend” is unfortunately a 
misnomer, because dividends on life in- 
surance policies are essentially refunds of 
amounts that have not been needed to pay 
for the cost of the benefits furnished. Life 
insurance dividends are thus quite unlike 
dividends payable to stockholders and can 
in no sense 7 considered as a return on 
an investment, but are rather in the na- 
ture of an adjustment in the price (or 
premium) originally fixed for the pol- 
| 
The average rate of interest that can 
be earned on the funds held for policy- 
holders is an important factor in deter- 
mining the amount available for dividends. 
As you well know, there has been drastic 
Sadie in the interest rate on high-grade 
investments of the type suitable for life 
insurance companies since the early 1930's. 
Obviously, when interest earnings decrease, 
the dividends on outstanding life insurance 
policies issued at fixed premium rates 
must, other things being equal, be corre- 
spondingly decreased. 

Mr. Baker may not appreciate that the 
premiums charged for policies such as his 
were based on the assumption of 34% in- 
terest earnings and are, therefore, very low 
for the benefits provided. For example, the 
annual premium now charged - the 
Metropolitan for a tye life policy 
issued at age 35 is $7.55 per $1,000 of 
insurance higher than the annual premium 
charged for the same kind of policy in 
1926. Moreover, policies issued prior to 
1935 carry a 34% interest guarantee with 
respect to settlement options; whereas the 
corresponding interest rate guaranteed un- 


der the settlement option provisions 1 






currently issued policies is only about 2% 


24%. 
arly ee deri th ft than, ao 
ivi are g ere 
~ oy Mr. Baker has a vi Salestie Con 
tract which could not be duplicated today. 
The cost of his insurance, as measured 


the total premiums paid less the total di 
dends i remains low. 
—W. J. Barrett 


Third Vice-President 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co, 
New York, N. Y 


Odd business 

It is the writer’s opinion that you hav 
“missed the boat” on the cause for the odd 
lot dip... . 

Being a former odd lot trader mysel{ 
I feel that I am in position to give you thr 
answer: commissions. 

Prior to October 31, 1947, when th 

resent schedule of rates went into effect 

could buy 30 shares of stock selling fo 
$17 per share for $5.08. Today the com 
mission on 80 shares of stock selling fo 
per share is $9.09, or an increase ol 


—H. M. Goipman, 
Denver, Colo 


Democratic opinion 
I would like to add my comment as 
Democrat from away back. As a boy 
a parade for Samuel J. Tilden for Presi- 
dent I carried a_hickory-pole with a 
). 


ae 


American flag at the top. 

Like our great Governor Frank 
Lausche, I exercise the great privi- 
— of voting for the man or woman who 


ink will serve the interests of my 


country best. 

I enjoy reading your opinion on al 
matters of public interest and do not in 
tend to cancel my subscription just be 
cause I may not agree with what you say; 
besides,’ I think your judgment is m 
sound, and you may right. 

—W. A. WonrsTEa, 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 








Company 


Barnsdall Oil Co....... 84 83 





Clark Equipment Co... 76 73 












Financial General Final 
Presentation Data Information Score 


Manufacturing Co. .. 86 78 
North American 

Aviation Co. ....... 82 84 
Weyerhaeuser 

oS te 87 85 


Forbes Rates Annual Reports 


THE EAL report, Forses editors believe, tells a story about 
people (manager and employees), their activities (making, 
financing, selling), their problems (outside factors affecting 
the company), and their progress (earnings or losses). 

Scoring is on three counts: 1. Presentation—easy to read, 
illustrated, etc.? 2. Financial Data—are dollars and cents 





81 82 


78 74 


teresting. 


80 80 

of operations highlights corporate growth. 
82 83 

lighted by charts and pictures. 
84 85 





translated into understandable terms? 3. General Information 
—does it help reader understand company and operations, 
problems and prospects? 

A mark of 60 is fair, 70 good, 80 very good, 90 excellent. 
Final score is weighted (readers may write for a statement 
itemizing the scoring factors) 


Well-integrated report, giving broad view of corporate activ- 
ity. A good 10-year comparison of financial growth is made. 


Pie-chart showing disposition of income would be helpful. 
Should tell more about sales. Product section extremely in- 


Illustrative material would strengthen otherwise good story. 
No extended statistical comparison made. 


Paints broad picture of company performance. 2l-year record 
No airpockets in this report. Narrative adequately spot- 


Attractive, illuminating report covering a multitude of items. 


Comment 





————< 
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ANNOUNCING .. New Forbes Manual for 


PLANNING YOUR 
FINANCIAL 
SECURITY 


A Veritable Course in Managing Yow 
Money Utilizing Full Resources of 


eO=<F9B Be 


“Saha 








i B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co. 
j : Edited Under the Direction of W. C. Hanson, 
7 P Consultant to U. S. Treasury Department; Direc- 
; tor, Investor’s Advisory Institute and a Financial 

he ‘ Editor, Forbes Magazine. 
ct ' a. : 
fo | Use This Valuable Guide to Protect and 
fa ‘ncrease the Value of Your Resources and 

to Realize Your Plans for Financial Security 
AN, sessed Gilad LIMITED EDITION. ACT NOW—SAVE 25% 


= 


Close to 200 Pages 81/2" x 11" 


EXAM ais 
Permanent Binder FREE Price $10 INE FOR 7 DAYS— MONEY BACK IF 


NOT COMPLETELY SATISFIED 
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. e > ] . » 7 
’ Brief Outline of What You'll Receive in | Why You Need This Manual NOW 
an This Fact-Packed 17 Section Course: 1. TO BUILD YOUR CAPITAL! 

J Stee ee Py Ag me taliaaaay money managing Money in safe deposit boxes is safe, but stagnates. To make 
vi Section II—PLANNING YOUR SAVINGS FUND—Various kinds it grow, it is necessary to put your dollars to work. This new 
ho of banks . How to choose your or - How te make deposits FORBES Manual gives you specific recommendations in bonds, 

grow... Put your savings to work ... How much to save... preferred and common stocks, commodities, for investing 
my Where ‘to save. b ad . 7 
Section 1I_REGARDING. SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATIONS your money to best advantage. 
a. ro’s an con’s on savings oan companies 
al Section IV-BANK DEPOSIT INSURANCE AND POSTAL SAV- TO MAINTAIN THE PURCHASING POWER OF YOUR 
in- — a orteme rv Seek  Sepeele laverence, a DOLLARS! ; 
t a t . » « Posta 
be cori pies are- pe How al is figured. leer “A Without quite realizing it, you may be getting poorer each 
4 Section V—GETTING THE MOST OUT OF YOUR LIFE IN- year—not in terms of dollars but in what these dollars will 
gy ery on planning your insurance program . . . How buy. This manual shows how you can maintain the purchasing 
oO 2 e mos rom your insurance. 
* Section VI_PRACTICAL, POINTERS ON PLANNING Your power of your money against inflation. 
ANCE — Pp pal li surance needs of a bi 
1i0. family . . . Income for old age 4 Life Feeds the widow... 3. TO GUARD AGAINST THE UNEXPECTED! 
Othe. needs ye -, Why do women buy life insurance .. . What Life insurance protection is now almost universal. But there 
- about = security . . . How to select an agent . . . How to select are other risks and hazards that may drain or wipe out your 
Pais - capital. Thi FORBES M | 
Section VII_-HINTS TO POLICY HOLDERS—Sateguarding policy P is new anual gives you practical advice 
pectente . .. What about exchanging policies . . . Adjusting your [ planning your insurance program, tells you how to choose 
fe insurance program 
Section VIII-HOW TO USE ANNUITIES—Different types of ow to get the most out of your insurance. 


















annuities . . . Joint life and survivorship a . . « Changing 
the retirement age .. . Advantages versus drawba 

Section IX—SOCIAL SECURITY: ITS PLACE IN ‘YOUR FINAN- 
CIAL PROGRAM—Complete, little-known details on every phase 
of this vital asset that everyone owns. 

Section X—BO —_— IN YOUR FINANCIAL PROGRAM—How 
to test a bond... How to use bonds . Savings bonds as a 
financial backlog . Choose the right kind of bond... Tex 
angles on savings bonds . . « Municipal bonds for tax planning . 
Your tax strategy Regarding tax exempt bonds. 

Seetion XI—UTILIZING PREFERRED AND COMMON STOCKS 
—Do’s and don'ts . Making money in common stocks. . 
Selecting “growth” stocks . . . Choosing stocks for the long pull 
... Yardsticks to use... What to look for in the income state- 
ment . . . What to look for in the balance sheet . . . Stocks with 
liberal dividend records. 

Section XII—INVESTMENT COMPANIES—TYPES AND USES 
—Mutual funds . . . When to use mutual funds . . . A few “‘don’ts”’ 

. « Review of individual funds . Funds with liberal yields. 

Section XIII—FAST-MOVING STOCKS FOR CAPITAL-BUILD- 
ING—Eight low-priced, high-leverage stocks that consistently out- 
perform the market. 

Section XIV--HOW TO SAFEGUARD AGAINST INFLATION— 
“Creeping” inflation today . . . Hedging against inflation. 

Section XV—INVESTING IN "REAL ESTATE—Pro’s and con’s of 
Real Estate . . . Suggestions that may save you money... Real 
Estate bonds and stocks. 

Section XVI—SETTING UP FINANCIAL SAFEGUARDS—Watch 
eut for shrinkage . . . Losses due to adversity . . . Insuring against 
losses . . . Types of "protection you should have. 

Section XVII—A PROGRAM FOR ESTATE PLANNING—Steps to 
take in estate planning . . . Get your records in order . . . Making 
your will . How to minimize estate taxes ... Your estate tax 


problem... The gift device... Tax exemptions ... How to MO, ence vaink ace 6d ek eebde vader de dene edevie an 
make advantageous gifts . . More pointers for your program. 

PLUS: Confidential Stock Lists, Charts, Tables and 9 Specially De- NS a cna 4 om bic ew ed aaatac ae oR 
vised Personal Guide Forms to Fill In and Retain for Your s 
Permanent Records. SSeS TET eee) ee ee Zone ee Pee 


4. TO MINIMIZE TAXES! 


Taxes affect practically everything you do, and will become 
increasingly important. What counts is not what you make 
before taxes, but what's left after taxes. The Forbes Manual 
for PLANNING PERSONAL SECURITY outlines specific ways 
of minimizing taxes so that you don’t overpay. 


SAVE 25% ON PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 


Publication price of this Manual will be $10. However, if you 
order now, in advance of publication, you need send only $7.50 
But you must act at once because this special price offer will be 
held open for a short time only. 


LIMITED EDITION—MAIL COUPON TODAY! 











B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 9-15 
8C Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me, on publication, the new "Forbes Manual 
for PLANNING FINANCIAL SECURITY" at the special pre- 
publication price of $7.50. | enclose [] Check [] Money 
Order. (On N. Y. C. orders add 2% for sales tax.) If | am 
not satisfied with this Manual, | may return it within 7 days 
for full refund. 
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{t is worth remembering that out- 
put per man in this country has in- 
creased on the average about two per 
cent a year during this century. Mere 
continuation of this trend will mean a 
future full’ of better things for more 
people. But it is my own feeling that 
the tremendous gains which have been 
achieved by machine techniques may 
be substantially matched when we 
learn to make better use of ourselves 
as people. —HeEnry Foro, Il. 


Let no act be done without a pur- 
pose. —Marcus AvURELIvs. 


The sacred rights of man are not to 
be rummaged from among old parch- 
ments, or musty records. They are 
written as with a sunbeam in the whole 
volume of human nature by the hand 
of divinity itself and can never be 
erased by mortal power. 


. Government can be bigger than any 
_of the players on the field as a referee, 
but it has no right to become one of 
the players. —AUSTIN IGLEHEART. 


How many people ever consider that 
the lack of certain qualities—such as 
balance, common sense, tranquillity— 
affect the physical state of the human 
body? . . . Did you ever hear of people 
being sick because they hated some- 
one? This is not uncommon. 

—Dr. F. Howarp WEstcorTT. 


In making our decisions, we must 
4se the brains that God has given us. 
But we must also use our hearts which 
He also gave us. —FuLTON OUuRSLER. 


If peace is to come, it must be peace 
within your own mind and heart. If 
hatred is to die, you must scotch it 
within yourself. If intelligence is to tri- 
umph, you must be intelligent. There is 
no other pathway, no other salvation. 

—HeEnry M. Wriston. 


I set myself on fire and people come 
to watch me burn. —JOHN WESLEY. 


If we could all agree that the world 
belongs to God we would see the world 
as a cooperative fellowship. We of the 
human race are so bound together and 
so interdependent that it behooves us 
all to live for the good of the whole. 


Thoughts . 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


—W. Eari Waxprop, D.D. 
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Every human soul is of infinite value, 
eternal, free; no human being, there- 
fore, is so placed as not to have within 
his reach, in himself and others, ob- 
jects adequate to infinite behavior. 


—ARTHUR JAMEs BALFOUR. 


There are no warlike peoples—just 
warlike leaders —RaLpH J.: BUNCHE. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Supreme Power of the 
universe has deemed it natural to cre- 
ate human beings of various colors, 
races, and creeds; and 

Whereas in His sight they all are 
His equally beloved children; 

Therefore be it resolved that there is 
no superior race or Frou of peoples 
and that all men are brothers of equal 
rank; and be it further resolved that 
we know this and believe it now and 
forever! —M. NEWMAN. 


Nature <nows no pause in progress 
and development. —GOETHE. 


A man’s true wealth is the good he 
does in this world. —MoHAMMED. 


The Christian in whatever weather 
and under whatever skies, commits his 
life to God, is humble in spirit and is 
sure that God will vindicate those who 
trust Him. He frees himself in days of 
uncertainity from overanxious fear. 


—G. Morris Smiru, D.D. 


Facts are stubborn things. 
—SMOLLETT. 


Whether we wish to begin a program 
of job simplification, or to improve the 
economic outlook of our people we 
must first be sure that the atmosphere 
is right. New ideas do not thrive in an 
atmosphere of suspicion, jealousy, fear 
or antagonism. —MELvin J. Evans. 





It’s a pity so many of us persist 
regarding polietness as being merely a 
superficial social instead of w: 
it really is, oily too of the necessj 
ties of life. Quite apart from politenesy 
for its own sake, and as a matter of 
plain justice, it is invaluable as a sort 
of pa or buffer to hold off the jolt 
that would otherwise disrupt the har. 
mony of things. —ZEALANDIA 


It is better to suffer wrong than tu 
do it, and happier to be sometime: 
cheated than not to trust. 


—SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


The ascending spiral of greatness in 
America has risen because industry has 
produced wealth, which in turn has sup- 
ported educational institutions, which 
in turn have supplied leadership to in- 
dustry in order that with each succeed- 
ing generation it might produce more 
wealth. —Wa ace F. BENNETT 


He who has health, has hope; and he 
who has hope, has everything. 
—ARABIAN PROVERB 


“It’s becoming increasingly difficult 
to reach the downtrodden masses ip 
America,” a comrade wrote to his su 
perior. “In the spring they’re forever 
polishing their cars. In the summer 
they take vacations. In the fall they go 
to the world series and football games. 
And in the winter you can’t get them 
away from their television sets. Please 
give me suggestions on how to let them 
know how oppressed they are.” 

—Pror. DEXTER WILLIAMS 


If we command our wealth, we shal) 
be rich and free; if our wealth com- 
mands us. we are poor indeed. 

—EpMUND BURKE 


We still have it in our power to rise 
above the fears, imagined and real 
and to shoulder the great burdens 
which destinity has placed upon us, not 
for our country alone, but for the bene- 
fit of all the world. That is the only 
destiny worthy of America. 

—HELEN KELLER 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2 
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A Text. - 


Sent in by William M. Mul- 
nix, South Gate, Calif. What’s 
your favorite text? A Forbes 
book is presented to senders 
of texts used. 


For wisdom is a defence, and money is a 
defence: but the excellency of knowledge 
is, that wisdom giveth life to them thai 
have it. 


Ecc esiastes 7:12 
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Why wait? Come South now! 


Busy factories with bright futures don’t 
worry about the “wolf at the door.” 


Up and down the Southern Railway 
System, thousands of factories are busy 
... are looking ahead with confidence. 
The specter of industrial pessimism is a 
stranger in the South. 


Here industries of all kinds are thriv- 
ing and expanding ... nurtured by the 





Southland’s gentle climate...inspired by 
its unique benefits and advantages... 
encouraged by the contagious optimism 
of this forward-looking, forward-going 
“opportunity land.” 


“Look Ahead —Look South!” 


Crane FS. MRemrnns 
iis 


President 


| SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 








“Forest fires ay gs enough trees 


Strong “muscles” for a big jo 


**Your Unseen Friend’ makes them tough 


“Get a line in front of it!” the Fire 
Boss orders. So Forest Ranger Jack Dun- 
ford and his crew digin... 


But everything’s dry as dust. And the 
fire, fanned by a stiff breeze, whips ahead 
. fast. Too fast! It devours brush, twigs, 
dead branches, saplings. Races ravenously 
towards Old Baldy and the tall timber. 


It looks bad, like a runaway—wnitil... 


Until the “crawlers” come roaring up 

.to punch out a blade-swept fire line 
that protects the tall timber from the on- 
rushing flames. 


They’re tougher than blazes, these bull- 
dozers. And one thing that makes them 
tough is Nickel. 

Nickel alloys are used to strengthe 2 
their “muscles”... 


.to make vital. parts such as track 
pins hard enough yet tough enough so 
these fast-moving crawler tractors can 
stand up to rough, rocky, rugged going. 


.to make other vital parts such as 
drive gears strong enough so that these 
earth-movers can be depended upon to 
have a “Sunday punch” day after day. 

These days, you see bulldozers in action 
everywhere . . . fighting forest fires, build- 
ing roads and dams, doing the big jobs 
fast. Wherever you see one —think of 
Nickel, “Your Unseen Friend.” 

Nickel is used to bring one or more 
special properties—strength, toughness, or 
hardness, for example—to the critical parts 
of these dependable “work horses.” You 
seldom see it, of course, because it’s gen- 
erally intermixed with other metals. 
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That is why Nickel is called “Your 


seen Friend.” 


Because Nickel touches your 
life in so many different 
ways, you may well want to 
know more about it — more 
about its present uses, its fu- 
ture promise. Write for "The 
Romance of Nickel.” It’s 
free. Write Dept. 310z The 
International Nickel Com- “= 
pany, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, 


EMBLEM _ OF SERVICE 


a, Nickel 


© 1950, T.1.N. Co. ...Your Unseen F 





